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PREFACE 


The  ideas  and  practices  of  educators  in  the  collegiate 
study  of  business  have  changed  rapidly  in  the  last  decade. 
Recent  changes  simply  represent  a  continuation,  perhaps 
accelerated,  of  the  characteristic  pattern  of  education  for 
business  since  it  began  to  achieve  recognition  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  colleges  and  universities  a  half  century  or  more 
ago. 

Scholars  of  business  initially  approached  the  field  of 
study  by  focusing  on  a  readily  identifiable  part  of  the 
total  spectrum  of  business.  The  range  of  activities,  unique 
characteristics,  and  typical  procedures  of  such  fields  as 
banking,  insurance,  transportation  and  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  other  businesses  became  the  subject  matter  for 
research  and  curricula  construction.  Advertising  was 
properly  included  among  the  important  businesses  for  in- 
tensive academic  attention. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  that  is,  since  the  interrup- 
tion of  business  education  by  the  Second  World  War, 
questions  have  been  raised  with  increasing  frequency 
whether  the  traditional  approach  to  the  study  of  business 
provides  maximum  returns  to  the  student  or  to  the  busi- 
ness community.  Instead  of  examining  specific  forms  of 
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business,  attention  has  gravitated  to  the  full  range  of 
business  experience,  to  the  application  of  basic  academic 
disciplines  such  as  mathematics,  economics,  and  the  other 
behavioral  sciences  to  the  understanding  of  business,  and 
to  the  basic  functions  that  are  applicable  to  all  businesses 
irrespective  of  their  nature. 

The  issues  are  far  from  settled.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments advanced  by  both  the  traditionalists  and  what 
might  be  called  the  generalists,  for  want  of  a  better  name. 

It  would  be  premature  to  express  even  a  tentative 
judgment  regarding  the  most  appropriate  type  of  educa- 
tion for  the  field  of  advertising  in  the  future.  It  is,  how- 
ever, both  possible  and  desirable  that  more  should  be 
known  about  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  field.  To 
achieve  a  clarification  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  grad- 
uate level  of  instruction  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  jointly  commissioned  Dr.  Vergil 
Reed,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  Business  School, 
to  make  a  study  of,  and  report  on,  the  work  in  advertising 
now  conducted  by  graduate  faculties  of  business  and  of 
journalism  throughout  the  nation. 

The  accompanying  comprehensive  report  is  the  result 
of  Dr.  Reed's  labors.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  John  Craw- 
ford, Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Advertising  of  the 
College  of  Communication  Arts  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Their  report  was  read  and  appraised  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  colleagues  who  teach  advertising  in  other 
colleges  and  universities.  The  remarks  of  these  reviewers 
are  included  in  this  report. 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Crawford  have  had  long  and  varied 
experience  in  both  the  practice  and  the  teaching  of  ad- 
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vertising  and  marketing.  The  nature  of  their  teaching 
experience  and  present  connections  assure  consideration 
of  the  viewpoints  of  both  types  of  institutions  in  which 
advertising  is  being  taught  at  the  graduate  level — the 
Schools  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Colleges  of 
Communication  Arts  or  Schools  of  Journalism.  No  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  "best  place  to  teach  advertising  at 
the  graduate  level"  are  held  by  either  party  involved. 
There  is  complete  agreement  by  the  authors  on  the  one 
condition  which  must  exist — close  and  constant  coordina- 
tion with  marketing  and  with  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences. 

Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Crawford  have  additionally  ap- 
pended a  set  of  recommendations  to  their  factual  findings. 
These  will  be  recognized  as  their  own.  As  a  group  or  in- 
dividually these  recommendations  do  not  carry  either 
the  endorsement  or  rejection  of  the  sponsors  of  this  fac- 
tual study. 

John  Crichton 

President,  American  Association 

of  Advertising  Agencies 

Courtney  Brown 

Dean,  Columbia  Graduate  School 

of  Business 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ADVERTISING 
AT  THE  GRADUATE  LEVEL 


CHAPTER    I 

THE  MAJOR  FINDINGS 
Part  I 

Introduction 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

There  are  two  major  purposes  for  this  survey: 

1.  To  study  present  practices,  conditions,  needs, 
and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  advertising  at 
the  graduate  level  in  American  universities. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  for 
adapting  this  teaching  to  present  conditions 
and  trends,  both  in  education  and  in  business 
practice,  and  for  improving  the  breadth  and 
quality  of  such  teaching. 

This  teaching  is  considered  from  two  viewpoints: 

1.  Preparation  for  the  practice  of  or  employ- 
ment in  advertising. 

2.  Preparation  for  teaching  advertising  or  for 
research  in  advertising. 

This    survey — and    the    recommendations — are    re- 
stricted entirely  to  advertising  at  the  graduate  level,  and 
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in  no  sense  is  it  intended  that  the  entire  field  of  the  teach- 
ing of  advertising  be  included.  Desirable  as  such  an  all- 
inclusive  study  would  be,  it  is  far  beyond  the  means, 
scope,  and  time  available  for  this  survey. 


Universe  and  Sample 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  statistical  study  in  the  usual 
sense.  The  small  size  and  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  groups  and  samples  covered  makes  detailed  tables, 
averages,  and  computations  either  impossible  or  mean- 
ingless— and  unnecessary.  There  are  a  few  distinct  groups 
included  in  the  universe  studied. 
These  are: 

1.  The  exclusively  graduate  schools — or  uni- 
versities where  business  administration  is 
taught  only  at  the  graduate  level.  There  are 
only  eight  of  these  schools. 

2.  The  colleges  of  communication  arts  or  schools 
of  journalism  where  graduate  degrees  are 
given  in  advertising  or  public  relations,  or 
given  in  these  subjects  as  a  major.  The  study 
covered  nine  of  these  schools. 

3.  The  so-called  "integrated"  universities  where 
business  administration  is  taught  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  In  some 
cases,  as  at  New  York  University  and  Indi- 
ana University,  these  universities  have  sep- 
arate undergraduate  and  graduate  schools  of 
business  administration.  In  other  cases  there 
are  undergraduate  schools  and  graduate  de- 
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partments  or  divisions.  Sixteen  of  these  uni- 
versities were  included.  They  were  chosen 
mainly  as  being  most  active  in  marketing  and 
advertising  at  the  graduate  level,  although  a 
few  of  the  smaller  schools  were  also  included. 
4.  Advertising  executives,  including  personnel 
officers.  These  were  chosen  for  interviewing 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  their  reputations  as 
being  outstanding  leaders,  with  a  particular 
interest  either  in  education  for  advertising 
and  marketing  or  in  progressive  methods  in 
recruiting  personnel  for  their  agencies.  Sev- 
eral of  these  men  have  had  teaching  experi- 
ence or  have  served  on  various  educational  or 
advertising  personnel  committees.  Interviews 
were  held  with  27  advertising  agency  and  ad- 
vertising management  executives,  including 
seven  agency  personnel  officers.  One  editor 
of  an  outstanding  advertising  "trade  paper" 
was  also  interviewed. 

By  definition  of  this  project,  only  advertising  courses 
at  the  graduate  level  were  included.  It  is  our  opinion,  as 
a  result  of  this  survey,  that  a  much  more  extensive  and 
meaningful  study  of  the  teaching  of  advertising  and  mar- 
keting at  the  undergraduate  level — and  including  more 
effective  coordination  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs — is  urgently  needed.  Such  a  major  and  thor- 
ough study  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
as  well  as  of  advertising  practice  and  progress. 

In  the  present  limited  study,  confined  to  the  graduate 
teaching  of  advertising,  the  basic  relationships  and 
needed  coordination  of  an  over-all  program  of  teaching 
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advertising  and  marketing  are  necessarily  and  unfortu- 
nately lacking.  Such  a  study  as  recommended  would 
probably  require  a  full  year's  time  of  a  research  team  of 
at  least  three  good  research  men. 


Field  Work— Time  and  Methods 

Personal  interviews,  correspondence,  and  checking  or  se- 
curing additional  information  by  telephone  were  the 
methods  employed  in  this  survey.  In  the  case  of  several 
schools,  two  or  more  personal  calls  were  made.  Time 
and  money  were  saved  by  interviewing  some  respondents 
at  professional  meetings  with  additional  information  sup- 
plied in  writing  upon  return  to  campus.  Professor  Daniel 
S.  Warner  of  the  University  of  Washington  (a  member  of 
our  advisory  committee)  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
securing  the  necessary  information  from  his  School  of 
Communications  and  from  Stanford  University.  All  per- 
sonal interviews  were  made  by  Vergil  Reed  or  John 
Crawford. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  field  work  was  to  write  to 
each  university  included  for  a  catalog  of  graduate  courses, 
and  for  as  many  syllabi  and  reading  lists  for  graduate 
courses  as  could  be  furnished.  Surprisingly,  there  were 
a  few  admissions  that  no  syllabus  existed  for  one  or  more 
graduate  courses. 

Field  trips  were  then  made  by  Messrs.  Reed  and  Craw- 
ford to  interview  the  exclusively  graduate  schools,  cer- 
tain "integrated"  schools  and  schools  of  journalism,  and 
advertising  executives. 

Of  the  exclusively  graduate  schools,  the  Graduate 
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School  of  Industrial  Administration  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Dartmouth  College  were  not  personally  interviewed  since 
the  first  has  no  graduate  course  in  advertising  and  the 
other  two  have  only  one  each.  These  schools  were  cov- 
ered by  correspondence  and  telephone. 

Personal  interviews  were  made  at  five  schools  of 
journalism,  and  communications  with  the  remainder  cov- 
ered by  correspondence  and  telephone. 

Of  the  sixteen  "integrated"  schools,  six  of  the  major 
ones  were  covered  by  personal  interviews  and  the  re- 
mainder by  correspondence  with  telephone  check-ups. 
All  advertising  executives  included  in  the  study  were  per- 
sonally interviewed. 

Field  work  on  the  universities  was  done  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  Interviews  with  advertising 
executives  were  made  from  April  to  July  inclusive. 


Part  II 

The  Exclusively  Graduate  Schools  of  Business 

The  offerings  of  the  exclusively  graduate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness in  advertising  and  marketing  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
The  number  enrolled  in  these  courses  is  as  of  the  spring 
of  1962,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  Harvard  for  which  "average"  enrollments  were  re- 
ported. 
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Table  I— Offerings  of  Exclusively  Graduate  Schools 


Number  of 

Graduate 

Marketing 

Number 

Number  of 

Courses 

Enrolled 

Graduate 

Other 

In  Graduate 

Advertising 

than 

Advertising 

Courses 

Advertising 

Courses 

None 

Three 

None 

None 

Eleven 

None 

Five 

Nine 

46 

One 

Six 

17 

One 

Four 

25 

Two 

Nine 

100-125 

One 

Six 

14 

One 

Six 

25 

School 

Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology 
University  of  Chicago 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Dartmouth  College 
Harvard  University 
Stanford  University 
University  of  Virginia 

The  table  indicates  that  advertising  courses  play  a  very 
limited  role  in  the  degree  programs  of  the  exclusively 
graduate  schools.  Such  programs  lead  to  the  M.A., 
M.B.A.,  and  D.B.A.  degrees  and  (on  some  campuses) 
to  the  Ph.D.  in  business,  economics,  or  marketing.  The 
graduate  faculties  of  these  schools  are  composed  of  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors  and  assistant  professors,  the 
former  with  many  years  of  teaching  experience.  Practi- 
cally all  hold  the  doctor's  degree,  and  many  have  had 
some  years  of  active  business  experience  or  act  as  busi- 
ness consultants,  although  relatively  few  have  had  any 
active  experience  in  advertising.  In  general,  those  who 
teach  the  advertising  courses  do  so  in  addition  to  their 
primary  course  responsibilities  in  marketing  or  other 
areas. 

Although  it  is  widely  stated  that  the  recent  Ford  Foun- 
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dation  and  Carnegie  Corporation  reports  on  education 
for  business,  both  published  in  1959,  are  probably  a 
major  influence  in  the  trend  away  from  specialized  or 
"vocational"  courses  in  the  colleges  of  business  adminis- 
tration, this  assumption  does  not  seem  to  apply  as  a  major 
factor  to  the  exclusively  graduate  schools  so  far  as  grad- 
uate courses  in  advertising  are  concerned.  Their  present 
patterns  in  advertising  courses  were  already  established. 

Stanford  University  reports,  "The  Graduate  School  of 
Business  has  throughout  its  35-year  existence  offered  only 
one  course  in  advertising,  which  we  still  offer.  This  has 
been  a  course  in  advertising  management,  the  objective 
of  which  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  ability  to 
appraise  advertising  as  a  part  of  the  marketing  program. 
As  a  result,  in  the  course,  advertising  is  approached  from 
a  business  management  point  of  view." 

From  the  Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administra- 
tion of  Carnegie  Tech  we  are  told,  "We  offer  no  courses 
in  Advertising.  Never  have.  Probably  never  will.  (We) 
offer  no  special-area  technique  courses  in  any  functional 
field.  (It  is)  contrary  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
the  school  to  do  so.  We  offer  only  three  one-semester 
courses  in  marketing."  The  first  of  these,  a  "general  sur- 
vey from  the  management  viewpoint,  case  oriented,  is 
required  for  all  first  year  graduate  students."  Both  other 
courses  are  elective. 

At  Chicago  University,  since  the  establishment  of  its 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  advertising  has  merely  been 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  "marketing  mix"  in  classes.  No 
separate  course  in  advertising  is  given,  but  considerable 
attention  is  given  the  subject  in  at  least  four  of  the  mar- 
keting courses,  including  two  on  marketing  management 
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and  one  on  marketing  research.  Several  research  projects 
by  faculty  members  and  doctoral  students  have  been 
focused  on  advertising,  including  only  four  dissertations 
on  the  subject  since  1922.  "We  do  not  favor  great  special- 
ization at  the  graduate  level.  In  advertising,  what  can  we 
teach  better  than  the  practitioner  in  on-the-job  training? 
We  think  of  business  administration  from  the  over-all 
management  level.  We  may  change  the  marketing  pro- 
gram in  the  next  couple  of  years  but  doubt  that  we  will 
put  in  a  separate  advertising  course.  The  question  is: 
What  can  the  graduate  schools  do  to  make  better  adver- 
tising leaders — not  teach  'how  to  do  it'  vocational 
courses.  We  have,  at  present,  about  100  marketing 
majors  but  none  can  be  an  advertising  major." 

Columbia  University  gives  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  courses  in  advertising  of  any  of  the  graduate  schools 
and  has  a  much  greater  ratio  of  advertising  courses  to 
other  marketing  courses.  It  is  the  only  exclusively  grad- 
uate school  which  will  be  giving  more  than  one  course  in 
advertising  after  the  1962-1963  academic  year,  when 
Harvard  expects  to  reduce  its  offering  to  one  course,  what 
is  now  Advertising  II.  Although  Columbia  offers  more 
courses  in  advertising,  Harvard's  typical  spring  semester 
enrollment  in  her  present  two  courses  is  approximately 
twice  that  of  Columbia  in  the  spring  semester  just  closed. 
However,  only  two  courses  were  offered  at  Columbia  in 
this  semester,  due  to  a  leave  of  absence  of  the  head  of 
the  Advertising  Department,  and  three  is  the  usual  offer- 
ing. All  advertising  courses  at  both  schools  are  elective. 

The  courses  offered  at  Columbia  are: 

1.  Survey  of  Advertising — a  basic  course 

2.  The  Management  of  Advertising 
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3.  Psychological  Analysis  in  Advertising 

4.  Media  and  Markets 

5.  Advertising  Agency  Operations  and  Manage- 
ment— an  advertising  agency  "work  shop" 
course. 

At  Cornell,  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Pub- 
lice  Administration  offers  but  one  course  in  advertising 
under  the  title,  Advertising  Management.  It  presents  ad- 
vertising from  the  standpoint  of  the  advertiser  at  top 
management  level.  This,  too,  is  an  elective  course,  and  its 
last  semester's  enrollment  was  17  students. 

Dartmouth's  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  "only  a  general  management  program  and 
while  about  one-third  of  our  students  major  in  marketing 
we  have  no  advertising  program.  At  the  moment  25  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  advertising  course.  The  only 
course  we  stress  for  our  marketing  majors  is  the  Market- 
ing Research  course.  There  are  no  special  qualifications 
for  our  advertising  course  other  than  those  for  admission 
to  the  Tuck  School."  This  single  course  in  advertising 
deals  with  the  decisions  that  marketing  management  must 
make  in  using  advertising  effectively.  Major  emphasis  is 
placed  on  appraising  the  opportunity  to  advertise,  adver- 
tising organization,  and  advertising  results. 

Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
now  has  two  elective  courses  in  advertising  but  after  the 
next  academic  year  plans  to  reduce  this  to  one.  What  is 
now  known  as  Advertising  I  will  be  integrated  into  mar- 
keting courses,  one  of  which  will  probably  stress  selling. 
What  is  now  known  as  Advertising  II  will  be  continued 
as  an  elective  course  probably  under  the  title,  Advertising 
Management.  Advertising  I  is  given  both  semesters  and 
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Advertising  II  is  given  in  the  second  semester  only.  Typi- 
cal second  semester  enrollments  are:  Advertising  I,  50  to 
75  students;  Advertising  II,  50  students. 

The  University  of  Virginia's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  gives  only  one  advertising  course, 
and  it  is  elective.  It  has  an  "average"  enrollment  of  25 
students  out  of  a  total  of  50.  This  course  is  taught  by  a 
visiting  lecturer,  and  the  objective  of  the  course  is  "to  put 
men  through  simple  paces  that  parallel  actual  preparation 
of  advertising."  This  is  a  decided  departure  from  the  over- 
all managerial  approach  so  typical  of  the  exclusively 
graduate  schools  and  places  considerable  stress  on  cre- 
ativity in  copy  and  art.  The  completed  advertisements 
and  critiques  of  them,  media,  media  plans,  research, 
broadcasting  and  advertising  plans  are  given  a  prominent 
place. 

The  trend  in  the  exclusively  graduate  schools,  whether 
or  not  influenced  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Carnegie 
Corporation  reports,  is  in  the  direction  of  what  might  be 
called  fundamental  universality  of  education.  The  voca- 
tional "applied"  or  "how-to-do"  courses  are  being  aban- 
doned— or  have  been  abandoned — in  favor  of  teaching 
basic  top-management  problem-solving  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  a  wide  range  of  situations. 

Managerial  decision-making  at  the  concept  level  is 
certainly  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  the  exclusively  graduate 
schools.  Since  fashions  are  not  unknown  even  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  this  movement  might  be  tending  to  ex- 
tremes in  some  cases,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  movement 
which  is  irreversible  at  present  and  that  it  will  not  toler- 
ate greater  stress  on  such  subjects  as  advertising,  selling 
and  exporting. 
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The  "marketing  mix"  has  become  a  popular  term  in 
these  schools  and  advertising  and  selling  are  more  and 
more  being  integrated  and  absorbed  into  this  "marketing 
mix."  Here  at  least,  advertising  is  losing  its  identity  as  a 
separate  field  of  study  and  specialization. 

The  attitude  behind  this  movement,  so  far  as  adver- 
tising is  concerned,  is  partially  due  to  the  assumption 
that  advertising  does  not  possess  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  upon  which  a  science  or  profession  is  based, 
that  too  many  of  the  "principles"  of  advertising  are  prov- 
erbs instead.  There  is  a  definite  challenge  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  not  enough  of  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  available  on  advertising  to  justify  and  support 
study  of  it  at  the  graduate  level.  Even  aside  from  this 
criticism,  there  is  still  the  question  of  what  comes  first  in 
the  limited  fields  of  knowledge  which  can  be  adequately 
taught  in  the  universities  to  assure  a  broad  education  for 
living  and  leadership. 

The  attitudes  common  to  the  exclusively  graduate 
schools  of  business  toward  advertising  are  well  sum- 
marized by  Dean  Ernest  C.  Arbuckle  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  Stanford  University  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

"The  general  trend  in  graduate  schools  of  business  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  specialized  courses  in  various 
functional  fields  of  business.  The  programs  are  being  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  good  basic  training  in  the 
quantitative  methods  and  tools  of  control,  organization, 
management  of  the  major  functional  fields,  and  policy 
formulation  and  administration,  with  stress  throughout 
on  the  managerial  decision-making  approach.  In  the  case 
of  advertising,  most  schools  consider  this  as  one  facet  of 
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marketing — with  the  student  specializing  in  marketing, 
but  not  in  retailing,  advertising,  salesmanship,  or  mar- 
keting research. 

"In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  extent  to  which  graduate 
schools  of  business  should  attempt  to  train  men  for  spe- 
cific positions  and  fields.  They  should  provide  a  sound 
basic  training  in  business,  in  decision-making,  etc.  The 
detailed  specific  knowledge  and  skills  of  a  particular  field 
should  be  acquired  by  the  student  after  he  takes  a  posi- 
tion with  a  company  in  that  certain  field.  We  do  encour- 
age interested  marketing-oriented  graduating  students  to 
enter  advertising,  since  we  feel  it  is  an  important  field 
offering  great  potential  to  the  able  man  and  because  we 
feel  his  general  training  can  be  as  beneficial  to  a  success- 
ful career  in  advertising  as  in  any  other  aspect  of  mar- 
keting." Dean  Arbuckle  feels  that  the  specialization  and 
"how-to-do-it"  type  of  training  in  advertising  should  come 
from  the  "business  college"  or  vocational  type  of  school 
"and  should  not  be  offered  as  graduate  training  by  uni- 
versities." 

Professor  Kenneth  R.  Davis,  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Dartmouth  College,  says, 
"Looking  ahead,  it  seems  to  me  that  advertising  and  per- 
sonal selling  should  be  integrated  into  a  course  in  market 
communication.  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  trend  that  we  will 
see  evolve  in  the  next  five  years.  Such  a  course  will  al- 
ways place  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  the  communication  process  and  less  emphasis  on 
mechanical  aspects  of  advertising  and  personal  selling. 
Such  a  course  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  business 
school  and  would  represent  content  that  should  be  legiti- 
mately identified  with  university  education." 
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Professor  Martin  Marshall  of  Harvard  University  states 
the  case  as  follows:  "Graduate  Schools  should  concen- 
trate on  turning  out  good  business  managers.  These  men 
should  not  be  specialists  but  men  of  great  management 
potential.  The  problems  in  designing  curricula  for  these 
students  are  complex  and  can  be  solved  only  by  the  fac- 
ulty. Advertising  professionals  should  not  be  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  advertising  content  in  any  one  course 
or  curriculum  but  should  be  interested  in  the  research 
which  is  being  done  at  the  graduate  level  and  provide 
key  people  in  key  schools  with  funds  for  research  of  value 
to  the  entire  industry." 

Professor  Howard  K.  Nixon  of  Columbia  says,  "Very 
clearly,  there  will  have  to  be  a  rigorous  screening  of 
courses  to  make  sure  that  precious  space  and  time  are 
devoted  to  worthwhile  purposes.  Very  clearly,  the  better- 
managed  institutions  are  preparing  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  turning  out  students  who  within  a  reasonable  time 
will  find  their  way  into  managerial  positions.  This  means, 
broadly,  that  training  is  going  to  stress  managerial  funda- 
mentals rather  than  technical  skills.  By  and  large  the 
schools  are  not  going  to  have  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  provide  narrowly  technical  training  for  advertising. 
They  will  be  busy  turning  out  graduates  who  can  land  on 
their  feet  wherever  they  happen  to  find  themselves  in  busi- 
ness. Their  training  in  advertising,  if  they  elect  a  special- 
ization in  this  subject,  will  minimize  the  purely  descriptive 
and  the  narrowly  technical.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
principles,  integration  with  marketing,  finance,  and  man- 
agement of  the  firm.  In  a  broad  sense,  this  is  precisely  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  advertising  business." 

One  well-known  professor  of  advertising  goes  so  far 
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as  to  say,  "I  am  about  at  the  point  of  believing  that  the 
exclusively  graduate  schools  of  business  should  not  offer 
any  courses  in  advertising.  This  is  not  in  their  interest, 
and  clearly  it  is  not  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
headed.  To  attempt  to  shoe-horn  a  course  or  two,  or  even 
a  whole  curriculum,  in  advertising  into  their  offerings 
would  be  wasteful  and  would  fractionate  their  offerings 
into  a  whole  new  round  of  splinter  courses." 

The  exclusively  graduate  schools  of  business  appear  to 
offer  pretty  sterile  prospects  for  any  expansion  of  the 
teaching  of  advertising.  A  single  course  in  Advertising 
Management  will  probably  remain  in  most  of  these 
schools,  but  two  of  them  at  present  offer  no  separate 
course  and  are  not  apt  to  do  so  in  the  forseeable  future. 

None  of  these  schools  stressed,  or  even  mentioned,  a 
system  of  internships  and  cooperation  with  AAAA  which 
is  well  developed  in  the  middle  west  and  was  particularly 
stressed  by  the  schools  of  journalism  and  communica- 
tions, mostly  concentrated  there. 


Part  III 


Schools  of  Journalism  and  Communications 


Advertising  education  today  probably  has  its  greatest 
strength  in  schools  of  journalism  and  communications. 
Schools  of  journalism  began  in  the  United  States  in  1908, 
with  the  founding  of  the  first  such  school  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  concurrently  with  the  rising  interest  in  pro- 
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fessional  education  (the  first  accredited  law  school  dates 
from  1901  and  the  first  accredited  medical  school  from 
1907).  In  the  environment  of  the  school  of  journalism 
with  its  natural  orientation  toward  the  media  of  mass 
communication,  advertising  education  found  a  healthy 
climate  for  growth.  Programs  in  advertising  in  these 
schools  now  often  encompass  a  history  of  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  from  them  has  come  much  of  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  field.  These  programs  are  concentrated 
largely  in  the  middle  west,  particularly  in  the  "Big  Ten" 
universities,  with  somewhat  less  representation  among 
the  eastern  and  west  coast  schools. 

Graduate  programs  lead  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  M.S., 
or  M.S.  in  Journalism.  No  schools  offer  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Advertising,  although  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Communica- 
tions (Illinois  and  Michigan  State),  the  Ph.D.  in  Mar- 
keting (Illinois),  and  the  Ph.D.  in  Journalism  (Syracuse) 
may  be  awarded  with  concentration  in  Advertising. 

The  orientation  of  the  Master's  programs  is  that  of 
professional  education,  the  approach  that  distinguishes  a 
law  school  or  a  medical  school  from  other  areas  of  grad- 
uate study.  The  finding  of  the  Carnegie  (Pierson)  report 
(Table  5-1,  p.  121),  that  employers  actively  seek  a  high 
degree  of  professional  course  work  in  their  appraisal  of 
prospective  employees  for  work  in  advertising,  should  be 
noted  here.  Such  a  prerequisite  for  employment  and 
placement  of  graduates  reflects  itself  in  the  approach  of 
these  schools  to  their  areas  of  subject  matter. 

The  schools  themselves,  however,  while  recognizing 
this  factor,  also  realize  their  obligation  to  higher  educa- 
tion to  seek  out  principles  which  have  wide  ranges  of  ap- 
plication, principles  adaptable  to  the  solution  of  new 
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problems  and  to  unusual  situations.  Both  at  the  under- 
graduate and  at  the  graduate  levels,  the  major  emphasis 
is  on  the  "why"  of  advertising  and  its  relationship  to  busi- 
ness and  to  society.  Techniques  are  taught,  not  as  an  end 
in  themselves,  but  as  a  means  to  attain  broad  objectives. 
The  objectives  of  these  schools  are  to  provide  students 
with  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they  live 
and  the  society  in  which  they  will  work,  building  their 
ability  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  systematically 
through  growing  competence  in  their  professional  field. 
Graduate  enrollment  in  these  programs  ranges  from 
an  average  of  six  to  eight  students  to  a  high  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  in  any  one  year.  Two  broad  classifications  of  stu- 
dents are  attracted  to  these  programs: 

1 .  Those  who  have  been  undergraduate  majors  in  Eng- 
lish, psychology,  sociology,  political  science,  history,  eco- 
nomics, or  marketing,  who  developed  an  interest  in  a 
career  in  advertising  late  in  their  undergraduate  years 
(too  late  to  change  to  an  undergraduate  major  in  adver- 
tising); 

2.  Those  who  have  been  active  in  some  phase  of  adver- 
tising for  a  number  of  years  (usually  without  any  formal 
academic  course  work  in  advertising)  who  return  to  the 
campus  to  fill  gaps  in  their  educational  background  as  a 
means  of  professional  advancement. 

A  much  smaller  group — from  one  to  five  in  any  given 
year — may  be  interested  in  becoming  teachers  of  adver- 
tising and  are  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Communica- 
tions or  in  Journalism.  Typically,  an  undergraduate 
major  in  advertising  in  these  schools  does  not  go  on  to 
graduate  work.  As  one  department  chairman  puts  it,  "Our 
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best  undergraduates,  the  ones  who  are  going  to  make 
really  competent  copywriters  or  advertising  managers,  or 
account  supervisors,  are  so  anxious  to  get  out  and  get  to 
work  doing  what  we  have  helped  train  them  to  do — and 
there  are  so  many  jobs  waiting  for  them  to  choose  from 
— that  they  are  not  interested  in  graduate  study."  Such 
students,  with  one-fourth  of  their  total  credits  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  professional  course  work  and  with 
three-fourths  of  their  credits  in  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
disciplines,  are  relatively  few  in  number  in  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

Graduate  faculties  in  departments  of  advertising  (or 
the  advertising  area  of  concentration  in  journalism) 
range  from  one  to  six,  with  academic  rank  of  professor, 
associate  professor,  and  assistant  professor.  Most  of  these 
faculty  members  have  the  Ph.D.  degree  (some  in  mar- 
keting, more  in  the  behavioral  sciences)  and  at  least 
some  experience  in  the  advertising  business.  Those  who 
have  the  M.A.  degree  typically  have  many  more  years  of 
active  business  experience  and  at  higher  levels  of  adver- 
tising agency  work  and  of  advertising  management.  Most 
teach  only  advertising  courses;  a  very  few  also  teach  re- 
lated courses  in  marketing  or  psychology  under  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  appointments  between  colleges  in  the  same 
university. 

Required  courses  for  graduate  study  in  advertising 
range  from  two  to  five,  including  courses  of  independent 
study,  readings,  and  thesis  credits  in  schools  requiring  a 
master's  thesis.  Ancillary  courses  are  seldom  rigidly  pre- 
scribed. Rather,  these  courses  are  selected  by  the  student 
and  his  academic  advisor  with  regard  for  the  background, 
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interests,  and  goals  of  the  student.  Thus,  at  any  of  these 
schools,  a  graduate  student  may  concentrate  his  elective 
courses  in  marketing,  or  in  economics,  or  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  with  considerable  freedom  to  tailor  his 
own  program  in  terms  of  his  specific  interests.  No  school 
is  so  rigid  in  its  requirements  that  some  flexibility  in  pro- 
gramming is  not  possible,  and  in  most  of  these  schools 
flexibility  is  encouraged. 

Worthy  of  special  note  is  the  emphasis  which  most  of 
these  schools  place  upon  the  creative  aspects  of  adver- 
tising. As  James  D.  Woolf,  long  creative  head  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  has 
written,  "There  is  no  place  in  advertising  for  anyone  who 
cannot  write."  Thus  these  schools  place  greater  emphasis 
upon  writing  and  upon  mastery  of  the  English  language 
than  any  other  schools  offering  courses  in  advertising,  not 
only  in  courses  labeled  "advanced  copywriting"  or  "cre- 
ative strategy,"  but  also  in  the  preparation  of  copy  in 
project  and  case  courses  (including  "advertising  agency 
workshops")  and  in  the  writing  of  seminar  papers  in  all 
graduate  courses. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  required  graduate 
courses  are: 

Advanced  Advertising  Principles 

Research  Methods  in  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Advertising  and  the  Mass  Media 

Special    Topics    in    Advertising     (independent 

study) 
Thesis  Research. 

Students  without  a  background  in  advertising  must  take 
the  introductory  undergraduate  course  without  credit  as 
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well  as  courses  in  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout,  Adver- 
tising Media,  and  Advertising  Campaigns  for  which 
graduate  credits  are  given. 

At  Michigan  State,  graduate  students  build  their  pro- 
grams around  the  following  core: 

Selected  Cases  in  Advertising 
Current  Problems  in  Media  Strategy 
Impact  of  Advertising  upon  Contemporary  So- 
ciety 
Special  Problems  (independent  study) 
Thesis  Research. 

Problems  in  Public  Relations  may  be  an  elective.  Most 
students  elect  Advanced  Advertising  Copy  and  Adver- 
tising Agency  Workshop  from  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum, in  addition  to  graduate  courses  in  psychology, 
sociology,  marketing,  and  economics. 

Northwestern  University  is  unique  in  its  five-year  pro- 
fessional program  of  study,  of  which  the  fifth  year  is 
purely  professional.  The  exclusively  graduate  courses  in 
advertising  are: 

Advertising  Research 
Advertising  Plans  and  Operations 
Thesis. 

A  graduate  area  elective  is  required,  24  hours  of  credit 
in  one  social  science  (psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
anthropology,  or  political  science).  Students  who  hold 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  an  area  other  than  advertising  are 
required  to  complete  the  undergraduate  course  work  in 
Basic  Advertising,  Creative  Strategy,  Advertising  Media, 
Reporting,  Consumer  Motivation  and  Behavior,  Graphic 
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Arts,  Advanced  Creative  Strategy,  and  Advertising  Man- 
agement. 

At  Syracuse,  a  new  program  is  under  consideration  by 
Professor  Philip  Ward  Burton,  who  plans  a  program  of 
four  courses: 

Research  Methods 

Copy 

Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Advertising 

Advertising  and  Marketing  Research. 

This  permits  broader  electives  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  marketing.  More  rigorous  admission  standards  are 
expected  to  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for  graduate  en- 
rollment in  basic  undergraduate  courses. 

The  case  for  advertising  education  has  been  well  put 
by  Professor  Charles  H.  Sandage,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Advertising,  College  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications at  the  University  of  Illinois: 

"I  view  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  reports  as  having  seen 
all  business  education  as  primarily  education  for  man- 
agement. They  consider  business  administration  as  the 
only  profession.  Because  of  this,  they  rule  out  for  special 
development  other  areas  of  business  that  are  professional 
or  semi-professional  in  nature.  They  have  soft-pedaled 
accounting,  marketing,  and  advertising,  ignoring  the  need 
for  developing  persons  in  these  areas  which  are  profes- 
sions in  their  own  right.  A  university  must  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  training  in  all  professional  fields  and  can- 
not consider  all  business  as  administration  alone.  To  do 
this  would  be  like  a  college  of  medicine  training  only  hos- 
pital administrators  and  forgetting  the  physicians  and 
surgeons." 
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Professor  Sandage  has  further  expressed  his  concept 
of  graduate  education  in  advertising  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved: 

"Certain  requirements  other  than  classroom  teaching 
necessarily  rest  upon  those  responsible  for  graduate  edu- 
cation in  advertising.  First,  such  individuals  should  be 
interested  in  basic  research  in  disciplines  from  which  ad- 
vertising borrows  heavily,  such  as  sociology,  psychology, 
economics,  anthropology,  etc.  And  secondly,  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  prepared  to  investigate  the  many  basic 
philosophical  questions  now  being  raised,  for  they  will 
have  to  handle  many  of  these  in  the  challenges  that  should 
characterize  their  graduate  seminars. 

"These  educators  will  have  to  treat  the  fundamental 
question  of  personal  and  social  responsibility  at  both  the 
institutional  and  operational  levels.  They  must  be  able  to 
discern  between  the  various  sociological  theories  of  con- 
trol; they  must  be  familiar  with  anthropological  research 
dealing  with  the  hallmarks  of  contemporary  American 
culture. 

"Such  educators  must  put  advertising  in  its  proper 
social,  historical  and  philosophical  contexts;  they  must 
know  where  it  fits  in  classical,  neo-classical,  socialist,  and 
Keynesian  economics.  .  .  . 

"Further,  educators  should  have  a  solid  grasp  of  liber- 
tarian philosophy  underlying  and  rationalizing  contem- 
porary media  systems;  they  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
economic  structure  of  such  systems;  they  should  be  con- 
versant with  communication  theory. 

"There  is  of  course  the  ever  present  function  that  good 
educators  are  expected  to  assume,  namely,  the  critical 
consideration  of  current  practices.  Universities,  and  par- 
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ticularly  graduate  faculties,  should  provide  leadership  in 
crystalizing  new  concepts  and  suggesting  new  approaches 
in  meeting  old  problems. 

"It  is  not  enough  that,  in  preparing  students  for  ca- 
reers, advertising  educators  promote  critical  considera- 
tion of  those  principles  and  techniques  necessary  to  tech- 
nical competence.  They  must  also  critique  the  knowledge, 
values,  and  institutional  arrangements  underlying  and 
impinging  upon  careers  in  this  area.  For  only  thus  may 
students  be  expected  to  pass  from  their  period  of  ad- 
vanced study  into  their  period  of  technical  apprentice- 
ship with  their  critical  faculties  already  honed  and  prac- 
tised in  connecting  fact  with  theory,  values  with  action." 
The  schools  of  journalism  and  communications  covered 
in  this  study  would  concur  with  this  philosophy. 

Most  of  these  schools  anticipate  greater  stress  on  their 
graduate  offerings  in  the  immediate  future,  largely  from 
increasing  enrollments  rather  than  from  additional 
courses.  The  increased  enrollments  will  probably  come 
from  students  seeking  a  "fifth  year"  of  professional  con- 
centration at  the  Master's  level.  Only  one  school  (Illi- 
nois) now  has  a  national  reputation  for  work  leading  to 
the  doctorate  in  preparing  teachers  of  advertising,  al- 
though two  more  (Michigan  State  and  Syracuse)  are  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  middle-western  schools  is 
their  close  relationship  with  neighboring  councils  of  the 
AAAA.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  "task  force"  visits  to 
the  campus  by  teams  of  professional  advertising  men. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  the 
AAAA,  teams  of  three  or  four  men  from  leading  agen- 
cies, representing  the  areas  of  account  management, 
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copy,  media,  and  research,  volunteer  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  students  of  advertising,  making  presentations  of 
their  work  and  meeting  informally  with  students  and 
faculty  in  discussion  groups.  The  same  organization,  the 
Chicago  Council  of  the  AAAA,  also  arranges  "summer 
internships"  for  teachers  of  advertising  on  a  regular  basis. 
Teachers  are  employed  for  six  to  ten  weeks  during  the 
summer,  at  their  regular  salary  levels,  by  leading  Chicago 
agencies,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
broadly  familiar  with  the  advertising  agency  operation. 
"Summer  internships"  for  teachers  are  also  available  with 
Detroit  agencies  through  the  Michigan  Council  of  the 
AAAA,  although  not  on  the  regular  pattern  of  the  Chi- 
cago Council.  Faculty  members  are  invited  to  annual 
Agency-Educator  Meetings,  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Region  of  the  AAAA,  and 
participation  in  these  meetings  is  widespread. 

A  new  development  with  these  schools  is  a  program 
of  "student  internships,"  primarily  for  undergraduates  al- 
though some  graduate  students  may  be  admitted.  These 
students  spend  a  summer  or  one  quarter  of  the  academic 
year  in  an  agency,  with  an  advertising  medium,  or  in  the 
advertising  department  of  a  large  department  store.  They 
may  be  assigned  to  actual  employment  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  organization,  or  they  may  work  in  seminar  fashion 
on  hypothetical  products  and  problems.  Syracuse  has 
three  such  internships,  Northwestern  five,  and  Michigan 
State  has  five.  This  opportunity  for  students  to  become 
personally  familiar  with  the  advertising  business  appears 
to  have  great  value,  not  only  in  the  "on-the-job  training" 
and  work  experience  provided,  but  also  in  making  their 
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subsequent  academic  work  more  meaningful.  The  agen- 
cies involved  gain  an  advantage  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  good  prospects  for  future  employment. 


Part  IV 


The  "Integrated"  Universities 


Of  the  105  colleges  and  universities  treated  as  "inte- 
grated" schools  in  the  Carnegie  (Pierson)  report,  sixteen 
were  included  in  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America's 
Directory  of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Public  Rela- 
tions Education  in  the  United  States  as  offering  graduate 
courses  in  advertising.  By  direct  correspondence,  how- 
ever, five  of  these  schools  (UCLA,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  University  of  Maryland,  University  of  Miami,  and 
University  of  Pittsburgh)  reported  that  they  offered  no 
exclusively  graduate  courses  in  advertising  in  their 
Schools  of  Business.  The  offerings  of  the  remaining 
eleven  schools  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

Of  these  eleven  universities,  eight  tend  to  follow  the 
pattern  already  noted  for  the  exclusively  graduate  schools 
of  business,  in  limiting  the  graduate  advertising  courses 
offered  to  one  or  two. 

As  typical  of  these  eight  schools,  Indiana  University 
reports,  "Our  philosophy  suggests  that  we  are  training 
young  men  toward  positions  of  executive  responsibility 
rather  than  providing  highly  specialized  vocational  train- 


Table  HI— Offerings  of  'Integrated"  Universities 


Number  of 

Number 

Graduate 

Enrolled 

Number  of 

Marketing 

in  All 

Graduate 

Courses 

Graduate 

Advertising 

Other  than 

Advertising 

School 

Courses 

Advertising 

Courses 

University  of 

California 

(Berkeley) 

One 

Six1 

22 

College  of  the 

City  of  New  York 

Eight2 

Thirteen  2 

54 

Indiana  University 

One 

Eleven  8 

30 

University  of 

Michigan 

Two 

Twelve  4 

15 

New  York  University 

Eight 10 

Ten2 

99 

Ohio  University 

One5 

One6 

NR 

Ohio  State  University 

One7 

Three 

None 

University  of 

Pennsylvania 

One 

Eight 

50 

University  of 

Southern  California 

One8 

Nineteen 8 

NR 

Tulane  University 

One 

Six10 

2 

University  of  Wisconsin    One  n 

Two 

6 

1  Including  readings  course. 

2  Including  two  thesis  seminars. 

3  Including  thesis  course,  two  research  problems  courses,  one 
readings  course. 

4  Including  thesis  course,  one  research  problems  course. 

5  Plus  four  undergraduate  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit. 

6  Plus  ten  undergraduate  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit. 

7  Course  is  listed  in  catalog  but  has  not  been  offered  for  many 
years. 

8  Plus  two  undergraduate  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit. 

9  Includes  two  thesis  seminars,  two  research  problems  courses. 

10  Includes  thesis  course. 

11  Offered  in  School  of  Journalism,  cross-listed  with  School  of 
Commerce. 
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ing  for  jobs  as  practitioners.  We  believe  the  advertising 
man  needs  a  strong  background  in  marketing  and  a 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  business  operation  as  a 
whole,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of  profit." 

One  school  (Ohio  University)  supplements  its  single 
graduate  course  with  a  number  of  undergraduate  courses 
approved  for  graduate  credit. 

Two  schools  (CCNY  and  NYU)  reverse  the  trend, 
with  a  substantial  number  of  graduate  courses  in  adver- 
tising. Professor  Darrell  B.  Lucas  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, with  seven  graduate  courses,  reports  "a  desire  to 
maintain  some  emphasis  on  creative  activity,  research, 
and  decision-making  within  specialized  areas,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  present  heavy  trend  toward  exclusive 
emphasis  upon  centralized  decisions  relating  primarily 
to  organization  and  personnel.  .  .  .  There  is  a  continued 
place  for  graduate  training  which  deals  with  how  adver- 
tisements are  planned,  conceived,  tested  and  circulated, 
and  with  how  the  total  advertising  program  fits  into  the 
whole  marketing  area."  This  attitude  probably  more 
closely  parallels  that  of  the  schools  of  journalism  and 
communications  than  that  taken  for  the  most  part  by  the 
other  "integrated"  schools,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
most  of  the  course  offerings  at  the  graduate  level  in  these 
two  schools  are  given  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the 
schools  of  journalism  and  communications.  The  primary 
reason  is  that  these  two  schools,  both  in  New  York,  draw 
heavily  for  their  enrollments  from  part-time  students  who 
have  full-time  jobs  in  advertising,  "incessantly  demand- 
ing every  available  advertising  course"  to  supplement 
gaps  in  their  undergraduate  preparation  and  to  gain  pro- 
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fessional  advancement.  To  meet  this  demand,  New  York 
University  offers  the  following  courses: 

Advertising  Principles 

Creative  Advertising 

Advertising  Psychology 

Copy  Testing  and  Advertising  Research 

Advertising  in  Marketing  Management 

The  Advertising  Agency  in  Marketing  Manage- 
ment 

The  Role  of  Advertising  in  the  American  Econ- 
omy 

Thesis  Seminar  (Marketing  and  Advertising) 

Courses  titles  at  CCNY  are  similar  to  those  at  NYU. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  advertising  at  the  graduate  level  is  as  marked 
at  the  "integrated"  schools  as  it  is  at  the  exclusively  grad- 
uate schools  of  business.  The  single  course  in  Advertising 
Management  will  probably  remain,  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  expansion  and  some  possibility  that  even 
this  single  course  may  be  melded  into  one  of  the  courses 
in  Marketing  Management,  as  the  graduate  curricula  in 
marketing  become  more  and  more  rigid  with  fewer  elec- 
tives.  Such  a  circumstance  has  already  occurred  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Management  (which  should  be  considered  here 
although  it  does  not  classify  as  an  "integrated"  school). 
At  MIT,  all  students  (about  150)  take  the  required 
course  in  Marketing  in  their  first  year  in  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram. Some  problems  in  advertising  are  introduced  in  this 
course.  In  the  second  year,  a  much  smaller  number  (30- 
35)  of  students  elect  Marketing  Policy  and  Administra- 
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tion,  featuring  MIT's  "marketing  game,"  in  which  the 
game  problems  include  advertisements,  sales  contests, 
deals,  or  promotions.  While  most  of  the  schools  surveyed 
here  expect  their  advertising  course  offerings  to  remain 
unchanged,  four  were  bold  enough  to  say  that  they  ex- 
pect these  offerings  to  be  reduced. 


CHAPTER    II 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES 
AND  TEACHING   RESOURCES 

Part  I 

Executive  Opinions 

The  contradictory  opinions  expressed  by  the  advertising 
executives  interviewed  for  this  study  on  what  they  expect 
of  advertising  education  and  its  graduates  indicate  a 
substantial  area  of  confusion  within  the  industry  itself, 
particularly  for  the  teaching  of  advertising  at  the  grad- 
uate level.  There  is  agreement  that  better  teaching  and 
better  teachers  of  advertising  are  needed  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The  recurring  criti- 
cism that  teachers  of  advertising  lack  advanced  academic 
training,  practical  experience  in  the  field,  devotion  to  ad- 
vertising, basic  knowledge  of  their  own  subject  matter, 
and  ability  to  challenge  and  inspire  the  able  student  indi- 
cates widespread  misunderstanding  about  what  is  being 
taught,  where  it  is  being  well  taught,  and  who  teaches  it. 
As  to  content  of  courses  or  programs  at  the  graduate 
level,  there  is  no  agreement.  In  fact,  little  stress  is  placed 
on  graduate  education,  and  doubt  was  expressed  by  sev- 
eral executives  as  to  the  need  of  graduate  course  work 
except  for  certain  specialties  in  research  and  in  teaching. 

33 
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Sidney  R.  Bernstein,  editor  and  publisher  of  Adver- 
tising Age,  said:  "I've  gone  through  half  a  dozen  of  these 
surveys  in  the  field.  I  don't  think  the  practitioners  know 
what  they  want.  I'll  bet  I  could  get  twenty  different  an- 
swers in  a  single  large  advertising  agency.  Personally,  I'm 
more  impressed  by  broader  education  than  by  specializa- 
tion. You  can  specialize  on  the  job  or  find  specialists 
later.  I  think  in  terms  of  a  marketing  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  communications  resources  more  than  of  an 
advertising  man  per  se.  The  broader  the  education  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  the  quicker  the  candidate 
learns  the  'in-plant'  procedures  and  practices."  Yet  Mr. 
Bernstein  found  fault  with  the  way  advertising  people 
have  failed  to  support  education,  for  he  continued: 
"Everybody  in  advertising  is  in  the  business  of  communi- 
cation, but  nobody  leaves  any  organized  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  done.  Why  don't  the  practitioners  give  the 
universities  their  store  of  knowledge  and  the  methods  that 
make  them  and  their  organizations  successful?" 

The  apparent  lack  of  a  body  of  knowledge  about  ad- 
vertising led  James  Webb  Young,  senior  consultant  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  to  the  opinion  that  educa- 
tion for  the  practice  of  advertising  was  not  merited  at  the 
graduate  level.  "The  two  most  necessary  qualities  of  an 
advertising  man,"  he  said,  "are  the  ability  to  write  and 
some  kind  of  selling  instinct.  When  he  has  these  two 
things,  he  will  learn  advertising.  The  art  of  advertising 
and  the  advertising  business  are  two  different  things. 
There  are  lots  of  men  who  are  successful  in  the  business 
of  advertising  who  certainly  know  little  of  the  art  of  ad- 
vertising. They  might  be  good  business  diplomats  or  good 
specialists  of  various  kinds,  but  they  are  not  experts  in 
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the  art.  If  you  are  training  for  business  administration, 
for  management,  at  the  graduate  level,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  including  a  knowledge  of  where  advertising  fits 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  total  marketing  picture  but 
only  to  that  extent — and  that  is  really  not  teaching  ad- 
vertising but  merely  describing  its  function. 

"The  true  advertising  man  is  one  who  knows  how  to 
apply  advertising  in  a  given  business  situation  and  how 
to  produce  the  advertising  that  will  do  the  job.  One  of 
the  greatest  deterrents  to  good  advertising  by  graduates 
coming  out  of  present  graduate  schools  of  business  is  the 
assumption  that  all  advertising  can  be  reduced  to  quanti- 
tative terms,"  Mr.  Young  continued.  "In  advertising,  all 
judgments  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statistical  evi- 
dence. Advertising  must  be  creative.  It  must  be  planned 
to  disturb  the  status  quo — but  I  know  of  no  way  you  can 
predict  in  quantitative  terms  how  much  you  will  be  able 
to  disturb  the  status  quo." 

In  Mr.  Young's  opinion,  "The  best  educators  among 
those  who  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  demand  for  adver- 
tising instruction  in  the  colleges  are  those  who  deal  with 
it  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  they  know  that  the  basic 
educational  problem  is  to  create  in  the  student  the  'desire 
to  know.'  So  if  they  find  one  with  a  desire  to  know  about 
advertising,  they  feel  here  is  something  to  build  on  which 
is  important.  Second,  they  know  that  all  'subjects,'  prop- 
erly taught,  are  part  of  the  one  great  subject  of  Life.  So 
instead  of  teaching  advertising  from  a  narrow  technical 
and  vocational  point  of  view,  they  use  it  to  try  to  lead  the 
student  into  a  broader,  more  'liberal'  education,  and  re- 
quire him  to  go  into  such  fields  as  economics,  psychology, 
English,  and  sociology."  Mr.  Young  emphasized  that 
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this  kind  of  teaching  should  be  available  primarily  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  He  would  limit  graduate  education 
in  advertising  to  preparing  these  "best  educators"  and 
feels  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  graduate  instruction  in 
advertising  that  is  at  present  justified. 

Richard  C.  Christian,  president  of  Marsteller,  Inc., 
Chicago,  agrees.  He  sees  the  greatest  need  in  advertising 
education  as  a  better-prepared  faculty,  assigning  to  this 
faculty  the  additional  functions  of  improving  the  practice 
of  advertising  and  improving  the  understanding  among 
practitioners  and  the  general  public  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  and  function  of  advertising.  While  he  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  place  for  professional  training  in 
advertising,  he  would  not  devote  graduate  programs  to  it. 

George  C.  Reeves,  executive  vice  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  said,  "I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  creating  better  teachers  than  in  specific 
courses  for  students  either  at  the  graduate  or  undergrad- 
uate level.  Often  the  man  who  teaches  the  course  is  more 
important  than  the  detailed  content  of  the  course  itself. 
I  believe  that  graduate  teaching  should  be  mainly  directed 
toward  making  better  teachers." 

H.  Victor  Grohmann,  president,  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc.,  New  York,  sees  a  vacuum  of  good  teachers 
now.  He  believes  that  more  universities  would  add  courses 
in  advertising  if  better  teachers  were  available.  In  his 
opinion,  a  good  graduate  school  of  business  should  pro- 
vide courses  in  advertising  at  a  high  level,  and  many  more 
students  would  take  these  courses  if  they  were  better 
taught.  In  recruiting  for  his  own  agency,  he  prefers  peo- 
ple with  graduate  degrees,  either  in  advertising  or  with 
advertising  as  a  major  or  elective,  but  finds  them  few  and 
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hard  to  locate.  As  one  solution,  he  advocates  the  use  of 
active  advertising  men  in  the  classroom,  as  teachers  or 
guest  lecturers,  with  the  qualification  that  such  men  must 
be  that  rare  combination  of  good  advertising  man  and 
able  teacher. 

A  somewhat  different  point  of  view  is  summed  up  by 
Charles  F.  Adams,  executive  vice  president  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit.  "A  year  or  two  of 
graduate  study  is  of  no  great  interest  to  us,"  he  said, 
"when  we  are  looking  for  people  to  hire  for  the  agency. 
Actually,  it  can  be  a  deterrent.  We  prefer  people  who 
want  to  get  out  and  go  to  work  rather  than  stay  snug  in 
the  nice  warm  college  nest.  For  individuals  in  the  research 
area,  a  Ph.D.  in  psychology  can  be  a  personal  asset,  but 
even  in  research  it  is  not  necessary." 

Even  more  critical  of  graduate  education  in  business 
is  Milton  Coolson,  vice  president  of  the  same  agency. 
"The  trouble  with  education,"  he  said,  "is  that  it  is  always 
ten  to  twenty  years  behind  the  times.  Educators  are  now 
talking  about  "the  total  marketing  concept'  and  'prob- 
lems of  managerial  decision-making' — but  in  the  agency 
business  we  went  through  our  period  of  emphasis  on 
these  concepts  at  least  ten  years  ago.  We  still  use  these 
ideas,  but  we  have  put  them  into  perspective.  They  are 
now  part,  but  only  part,  of  the  function  of  the  agency. 
We  have  moved  on  beyond  them — education  is  still  way 
behind  us." 

Norman  Strouse,  president,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
pany, has  written,  "This  business  of  ours  needs  a  steady 
flow  of  young  men  and  women  out  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  who  select  the  agency  field  as  a  career  be- 
cause they  know  what  it  is — understand  and  respect  it  as 
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a  profession — and  have  the  temperament,  character  and 
aptitudes  which  fit  them  for  it."  Personnel  officers  of  this 
agency  find  people  with  these  qualifications  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  as  well  as  in  schools  of  journalism  and  business. 
They  tend  to  de-emphasize  graduate  work. 

However,  Clark  Wilson,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  research  department  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  believes  it  very  important  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  agency  employees  should  have  had  grad- 
uate course  work.  He  sees  a  definite  trend  toward  putting 
more  quantitative  values  into  advertising,  making  it  pay 
its  way  and  prove  it  is  doing  so.  Yet  he  recognizes  a  lack 
of  interest  in  advertising  at  the  graduate  level  and  at- 
tributes it  to  the  fact  that,  "despite  all  the  money  that's 
spent  in  the  field,  neither  agencies  nor  advertisers  have 
attempted  to  develop  any  basic  advertising  theory — no 
organized  body  of  knowledge." 

Lawrence  della  Corte,  personnel  officer  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  Inc.,  prefers  students  with  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  one  or  two  courses  in  advertising  to  students 
with  advanced  degrees,  believing  that  the  latter  are  not 
worth  the  additional  starting  salary  they  think  the  ad- 
vanced degree  commands.  He  stresses  the  necessity  for 
good  cultural  background  and  broad  foundation  in  the 
social  sciences.  He  has  found  these  shortcomings  on  cer- 
tain campuses  he  has  visited:  1)  over-emphasis  on  the 
mechanics  of  advertising  in  attempting  to  stress  the  "prac- 
tical" side  of  the  business;  2)  too  much  separation  be- 
tween the  advertising  and  merchandising  phases;  3)  too 
much  of  a  "tongue-in-cheek"  attitude  toward  advertising 
by  professors,  finding  that  the  "pure  educators"  without 
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experience  in  the  business  lack  conviction  as  to  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  advertising. 

Gwynne  Prosser,  personnel  manager  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  places  no  stress  on  graduate  degrees  of  any 
kind,  except  in  two  specialized  areas.  For  the  past  twelve 
years,  he  has  recruited  M.B.A.'s  from  graduate  schools 
of  business  for  Y&R's  two-year  training  program  in  re- 
search and  media.  Of  the  forty-seven  individuals  who 
have  entered  this  program,  three  are  now  account  super- 
visors, eight  are  account  executives,  two  have  gone  to 
Y&R  clients,  and  the  remainder  are  "research  representa- 
tives" assigned  to  accounts  in  the  agency.  The  other  area 
involves  Y&R's  linear  programming  and  electronic  com- 
puting, where  Mr.  Prosser  looks  for  statisticians  with  the 
M.S.  or  equivalent  degree.  He  believes  firmly  in  con- 
tinuing education  in  advertising  for  people  employed  in 
the  business,  emphasizing  the  opportunity  for  late  after- 
noon or  evening  classes  in  advertising  (graduate  and 
undergraduate)  available  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  "I 
am  always  surprised  that  more  of  our  own  people — and 
others — do  not  take  advantage  of  this,"  he  said.  "These 
excellent  courses  are  even  better  for  them  in  the  long  run 
than  'in-plant'  training,  and  the  presence  of  the  university 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  gives  advertising  people  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  knowledge  in  related  fields." 

A  contrasting  view  is  held  by  Charles  Young,  person- 
nel officer  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.  He  believes 
the  best  education  for  advertising  is  a  very  high  level  of 
liberal  arts  education.  "In  most  graduate  courses,"  he 
says,  "too  much  time  is  spent  on  too  little — the  courses 
are  too  limiting  and  too  'trade-schoolish'  as  opposed  to 
really  professional  training.  I  do  not  find  much  difference 
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between  the  men  who  have  and  have  not  had  these 
courses — they  haven't  made  much  of  an  impact.  If  a 
really  intensive  marketing  course  were  available,  it  would 
be  valuable  for  men  going  into  account  work,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  basic  liberal  arts  training." 

Francis  Hunsinger,  personnel  officer  of  Ted  Bates  & 
Company,  Inc.,  holds  similar  views.  "We  do  not  hire 
people  for  their  graduate  degrees,"  he  says.  "Basically, 
we  employ  people  because  of  the  kind  of  people  they  are. 
You  can't  teach  them  to  be  creative,  smart,  hard-work- 
ing, self-starting,  honest,  or  well-integrated.  If  they  have 
any  college  degree  at  all,  I  don't  care  what  the  degree  is 
in.  We've  never  gone  after  the  business  school  boys — 
graduate  or  undergraduate.  A  large  number  of  the  men 
I  see  coming  out  of  schools  of  business  come  out  with  a 
low  respect  for  advertising.  Do  the  teachers  really  under- 
stand what  advertising  is?" 

Frank  Noettling,  personnel  officer  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  says,  "Generally,  as  we  look  for  recruits,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  they  have  studied.  However, 
for  our  management  training  program,  we  recruit  at  ten 
graduate  schools  of  business  and  four  graduate  schools 
of  journalism.  We  don't  go  to  the  undergraduate  schools 
at  all — military  service  is  too  apt  to  intervene,  and  the 
men  are  harder  to  qualify  at  that  stage,  since  they  are  not 
sufficiently  mature  to  predict  their  potential  as  employees. 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  good  advertising  course — most  of 
them  are  too  mechanical — and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
enough  real,  fundamental  organized  knowledge  available 
to  make  it  feasible  to  teach  advertising  at  the  graduate 
level." 

Ray  Mithun,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Campbell- 
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Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  would  break  the  teaching  of 
advertising  into  two  broad  areas: 

1.  How  to  create  advertising.  "I  am  afraid,"  he 
says,  "that  most  business  men  do  not  realize 
that  the  ability  to  create  the  component  parts 
of  advertising  or  the  advertising  campaign  is 
actually  a  professional  ability  like  the  ability 
to  put  together  a  brief  in  the  law  practice." 

2.  How  to  judge,  test,  evaluate,  understand,  and 
administer  advertising.  "It  is  this  phase  of 
advertising  that  need  to  be  taught  and  under- 
stood in  the  graduate  business  schools  of  the 
country. 

"If  American  business  is  going  to  continually  face  the 
profit  squeeze,  and  if  advertising  costs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue upward,  the  subject  of  advertising  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  major  headaches  of  American  business  man- 
agement. How  can  the  advertising  fraternity  face  into 
this  problem  in  the  future  unless  the  teachers  of  adver- 
tising and  the  graduate  schools  and  the  advertising  prac- 
titioners apply  some  fundamental  business  techniques  to 
our  total  problems?" 


Part  II 

Teaching  Resources 

While  some  advertising  executives  and  some  teachers 
agree  that  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  about  adver- 
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tising  does  not  exist,  many  individuals  in  both  groups 
maintain  with  equal  vigor  that  the  body  of  knowledge  ex- 
ists but  that  it  has  not  been  organized  and  is  not  generally 
available  to  the  teachers  of  advertising. 

One  book — and  one  only — is  almost  universally  used 
as  a  graduate  text  book,  Advertising  Management:  Text 
and  Cases,  by  Neil  H.  Borden  and  Martin  Marshall  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Most  teachers  using  this  book  supplement  it  with  their 
own  case  materials  and  require  a  wide  range  of  additional 
reading — standard  procedure  in  nearly  all  graduate 
courses  regardless  of  discipline.  Some  of  the  reading  lists 
represent  almost  complete  bibliographies  of  the  field. 

Most  teachers  say  they  have  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing additional  teaching  materials,  citing  those  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  AAAA,  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  and  the  American  Marketing  Association. 
However,  most  of  them  also  say  that  their  best  materials 
are  obtained  on  a  personal  and  individual  basis  from 
agencies,  advertisers,  and  media  and  are  not  published 
or  available  to  all.  Marshall  of  Harvard  points  out  that 
much  of  the  published  material  is  uneven.  "Many  adver- 
tisers simply  will  not  give  out  case  materials,"  he  said, 
"and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  material  from 
large  companies."  Prosser  of  Young  &  Rubicam  thinks  it 
"shameful  that  advertising  agencies  hide  behind  the  skirts 
of  their  clients  in  excusing  the  failure  to  release  good  case 
materials  to  teachers.  Agencies  should  take  a  more  ag- 
gressive attitude  in  encouraging  the  release  of  informa- 
tion to  schools."  Many  teachers  cite  for  excellence  the 
advertising  case  histories  prepared  in  great  detail  by  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  and  deeply  regret  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  this  important  project.  Ray  Mithun  says,  "The 
advertising  agencies  of  this  country  probably  throw  away 
more  case  histories  in  a  month  than  are  generally  avail- 
able for  teaching  in  most  universities." 

More  specifically,  Marshall  says,  "There  has  been  very 
little  work  done  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  adver- 
tising and  little  on  the  subject  of  advertising  budgets. 
Practically  nothing  is  given  on  the  real  management  of 
advertising  in  specific  cases.  The  student  should  get  a 
far  better  knowledge  of  the  actual  management  of  ac- 
counts than  we  can  now  provide."  Vernon  Fryburger, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Advertising,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  would  go 
even  farther.  "We  need  a  vastly  improved  literature,"  he 
says,  "on  subjects  such  as  the  economics  of  advertising, 
the  process  and  effects  of  advertising,  the  language  and 
symbolic  content  of  advertising,  conceptual  models  of  ad- 
vertising strategies,  the  measurement  of  advertising  ef- 
fects, the  relation  of  communication  effects  of  advertising 
and  human  behavior.  Until  the  industry  and  universities 
encourage  more  scholarly  studies  in  advertising,  the  liter- 
ature is  not  apt  to  be  enriched." 

All  agree  on  the  need  for  better  teachers.  "Only  four 
or  five  teachers  of  advertising  in  the  country  are  devoted 
to  advertising  as  a  professional  field  of  teaching," 
Marshall  says.  "Few  young  men  are  attracted  to  the  field, 
because  there  are  no  grants  or  scholarships  available  to 
encourage  doctoral  candidates.  The  advertising  business 
should  give  financial  support  to  the  thesis  work  of  doc- 
toral students,  whose  current  thesis  interests  will  prob- 
ably dominate  their  academic  interests  for  years  and 
whose  research  may  be  of  real  value.  How  can  I  en- 
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courage  young  men  to  take  on  advertising  projects  when 
no  funds  are  available,  when  they  could  have  excellent 
financial  support  in  other  subjects?  The  advertising  indus- 
try must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  miser  in 
supporting  academic  research.  Specifically,  in  looking 
into  this  question,  I  found  that  $100,000  here  would  sup- 
ply one  good  thesis  stipend  for  eternity.  Or  $100,000 
over  a  period  of,  say,  five  years,  would  provide  for  five 
doctoral  candidates  each  year  at  five  institutions." 

In  addition,  George  Reeves  believes  that  the  best  doc- 
toral candidates  should  serve  a  period  of  internship  in  a 
leading  advertising  agency.  "There  are  not  so  many  of 
them  each  year  that  this  would  prove  burdensome.  The 
summer  fellowships  of  the  Central  Region  of  the  AAAA 
for  teachers  of  advertising  have  proved  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  experience." 

The  industry  should  support  more  major  research 
projects  by  the  experienced  teachers  of  advertising. 
Marshall  points  out  that  as  far  as  he  knows  there  have 
been  only  three  of  these — Neil  Borden's  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  advertising  in  the  early  1940's, 
Borden's  study  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  mid- 
1940's,  and  John  Stewart's  soon-to-be-published  study  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  its  effects  on  new-product 
introductions.  This  is  not  a  great  record,  he  emphasized, 
in  contrast  to  other  areas  of  business.  Several  grants  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  each  to  a  few  professors  in 
the  next  few  years  to  study  specific  aspects  of  advertising 
could  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  industry. 
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Part  111 

Summary 

From  these  and  other  interviews,  it  is  clear  that  adver- 
tisers and  agencies  are  looking  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  employees  who 

1.  Have  a  breadth  of  education  so  that  they 
can  apply  what  they  know  about  people  in 
order  to  turn  people  into  customers, 

2.  Have  some  degree  of  professional  compe- 
tence, 

3.  Are  bright  and  intelligent,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  learn  fast, 

4.  Are  good  at  and  interested  in  communica- 
tions. 

These  are  the  students  whom  one  agency  executive  has 
defined  as  "promotable  people,"  and  the  advertising  busi- 
ness is  not  much  interested  in  anybody  else. 

It  is  also  clear  that  when  advertising  men  and  edu- 
cators talk  about  graduate  education,  they  are  talking 
about  two  different  things. 

To  advertising  men  in  general,  graduate  education 
means  professional  education — as  the  graduate  study  of 
medicine,  law,  and  even  theology  are  really  professional 
education. 

To  many  educators,  particularly  in  the  exclusively 
graduate  schools  of  business,  graduate  education  means 
the  study  of  increasing  order  of  abstraction  in  a  formal 
academic    discipline,    specifically    non-professional,    in 
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order  to  proceed  to  the  development  of  concepts  and 
ideas. 

The  advertising  man,  talking  about  professional  educa- 
tion, is  really  visualizing  a  kind  of  law  school,  specializing 
in  improving  the  technical  competence  of  students,  for- 
getting that  the  graduate  of  a  law  school  is  not  awarded 
a  graduate  degree  but  a  second  bachelor's  degree — an 
LL.B.  to  add  to  his  first  B.A.  or  B.S. 

Some  educators  would  agree.  As  one  of  them  has  writ- 
ten, "Programs  in  advertising  education  beyond  the 
bachelor's  level  should  probably  concentrate  on  a  single 
year  of  professional  course  work,  leavened  by  graduate 
courses  in  liberal  arts  disciplines  of  the  student's  interest. 
We  have  trapped  ourselves  into  awarding  a  graduate  de- 
gree for  this  fifth  year  of  work,  and  we  will  probably  have 
to  go  on  doing  this,  but  what  we  are  really  offering  is  a 
professional  year.  This  fifth  year  does  not  do  very  much 
for  an  undergraduate  who  has  majored  in  advertising  in 
a  strong  university  with  excellent  liberal  arts  departments. 
It  does  offer  a  chance  to  get  a  running  start  toward  tech- 
nical competence  to  students  who  have  majored  in  Eng- 
lish, history,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or 
the  other  traditional  liberal  arts  disciplines  as  undergrad- 
uates." 

The  demand  for  technically  competent  "promotable 
people"  by  the  advertising  business  does  not  extend  to  a 
demand  for  a  Ph.D.  However,  the  demand  for  better 
teachers  of  advertising  will  necessitate  some  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  insistence  on  the  doctorate  on  many 
campuses.  While  many  educators  would  agree  with 
Theodore  Peterson,  dean  of  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Journalism,  University  of  Illinois,  that  "the 
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Ph.D.  may  be  as  much  a  testament  to  endurance  as  to 
anything  else,"  most  university  administrators  consider 
the  degree  essential.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  of  advertising  with  the  Ph.D.  would  improve 
the  academic  status  of  advertising.  Yet  the  demand  for 
such  teachers  is  not  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  met  by 
existing  programs  or  those  now  under  development,  and 
new  programs  do  not  appear  to  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  Ph.D.  degree,  most  advertising  ex- 
ecutives insist  that  actual  work  experience  in  advertising 
is  essential  to  the  teacher.  Many  educators  would  agree. 
If  all  a  teacher  knows  is  what  he  has  read,  that  is  all  he 
can  teach.  The  most  cogent  teaching  device  of  all  is  the 
truly  able  teacher  with  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject matter  who  brings  to  his  students  the  enthusiasm  and 
conviction  of  having  lived  it. 

But  even  the  best  of  these  able  teachers  needs  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  new  and  current  material  from  the  ad- 
vertising business  itself.  Every  effort  to  provide  him  with 
such  material  deserves  the  united  support  of  the  industry. 
He  also  needs  the  opportunity  for  a  "refresher  course"  in 
the  business  from  time  to  time,  either  in  summer  fellow- 
ships or  in  sabbatical  years  on  active  service  in  adver- 
tising. Such  opportunities  for  fellowships,  already  well 
developed  in  Chicago  and  Detroit,  merit  increased  con- 
sideration by  agencies  and  advertisers. 


CHAPTER    III 


CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Part  I 

Some  General  Comments 


It  is  clear  from  the  study  of  the  exclusively  graduate 
schools  that  these  schools  (with  the  present  exception  of 
Columbia)  have  decided  to  limit  their  role  in  the  teach- 
ing of  advertising  to  the  offering  of  a  single  course  or  no 
separate  course  at  all  in  two  cases.  All  that  we  can  recom- 
mend here  is  making  that  basic  course  the  best  possible 
for  both  content  and  teaching.  The  "integrated"  universi- 
ties (with  the  exception  of  CCNY  and  NYU)  are  follow- 
ing a  similar  pattern.  Since  this  single  advertising  course 
is  an  elective,  not  part  of  the  required  core,  and  since 
curricular  requirements  are  so  rigid  and  electives  so  few, 
it  will  be  entirely  possible  for  a  student  to  receive  the 
M.B.A.  or  higher  degree  without  ever  having  had  any 
more  rigorous  exposure  to  advertising  than  a  few  cases 
and  problems  introduced  into  a  marketing  course. 
Schools  of  journalism  and  colleges  of  communication 
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arts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  committed  to  graduate  educa- 
tion in  advertising  and  at  two  levels: 

1.  "Fifth  year"  professional  education  leading 
to  the  Master's  degree  and  serving  students 
with  undergraduate  degrees  in  the  liberal 
arts,  marketing,  or  general  business  adminis- 
tration; 

2.  Advanced  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Communications  or  Journalism  or  (in  one 
instance)  Marketing  with  concentration  in 
Advertising,  and  serving  to  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  teaching  and  research. 

Relatively  few  of  the  courses  for  which  graduate  credit 
is  awarded  can  be  considered  simply  as  "technique" 
courses,  and  most  of  the  courses  open  only  to  graduate 
students  appear  to  lead  to  challenging,  analytical,  and 
basic  concepts  of  real  educational  value.  Further,  the 
opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  elect  to  work  in 
cognate  areas — the  behavioral  sciences,  economics,  mar- 
keting— at  these  universities  enhances  the  broad,  liberal 
arts  component  of  their  education. 

While  we  have  said  that  the  advertising  executives 
interviewed  gave  us  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  graduate  education  for  students  planning  careers  in 
advertising,  we  find  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  these 
executives  to  call  for  better  teaching,  better-qualified 
teachers,  and  better  teaching  materials,  and  to  volunteer 
their  aid  to  education  in  reaching  these  objectives. 

The  size  of  the  market  and  the  demand  for  students 
with  advanced  degrees  in  advertising  are  very  small.  A 
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study  done  by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  the  summer  of  1962,  covering  the  610  Amer- 
ican offices  of  all  member  agencies  shows  some  surprising 
and  interesting  facts  on  this  subject. 

All  offices  were  asked  to  report  the  number  of  people 
hired  directly  from  the  universities  over  the  past  year, 
with  information  as  to  degrees  held  and  the  major  or  field 
in  which  the  degree  was  taken. 

Of  the  610  offices  285  or  47%  responded.  These 
offices  employ  21,300  people  or  61.6%  of  the  34,610 
employed  by  all  offices  of  member  agencies  in  the  United 
States. 

The  285  reporting  offices  recruited  a  total  of  504  peo- 
ple from  the  universities  during  the  past  year.  This  figure 
projected  to  all  offices  (610)  of  member  agencies,  would 
mean  that  all  offices  of  member  agencies  recruited  757 
people  directly  from  the  universities  during  the  year. 

Of  the  285  reporting  offices  only  87  had  hired  one  or 
more  people  directly  from  universities  during  the  year. 

For  the  504  people  employed  by  the  285  reporting 
offices,  degrees  held  were: 

Number 

of 
Degrees  Percent 

Bachelor's  degree  415  83.0% 

Master's  degree 

Junior  degree  (under  4  years) 

Doctor's  degree  (one  person) 

Degree  Not  Stated 

~504  100% 

The  most  popular  fields  or  majors  in  which  these  degrees 
were  taken  are: 


63 

12.5% 

20 

4.0% 

1 

... 

5 

0.5% 
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Number 

of 

Major 

Degrees 

Percent 

English 

62 

12.5% 

Advertising 

53 

10.5% 

Marketing 

41 

8.0 

Journalism 

20 

4.0 

Psychology 

18 

3.6 

Business  Administration 

17 

3.5 

Economics 

16 

3.2 

History 

16 

3.2 

Art 

14 

2.8 

Sociology 

10 

2.0 

Others  and  Field  Not  Stated 

237 

46.7 

504  100.0 

Of  the  53  degrees  taken  in  advertising  only  7  were 
graduate  degrees  (all  masters)  and  46  were  bachelor's 
degrees.  Of  the  53  persons  42  were  men  and  1 1  women. 

While,  of  course,  other  graduates  of  universities  were 
employed  by  advertisers,  media  and  related  concerns 
during  the  year,  these  figures  support  the  premise  that 
already  existing  programs  will  be  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. These  programs  should  be  fully  supported  and  en- 
couraged by  advertising  interests  rather  than  urging  new 
and  expanded  programs.  Stress  should  be  placed  on  im- 
provement— and  greater  challenge — rather  than  upon  ex- 
pansion. 

A  demand  for  an  increasing  number  of  individuals 
with  an  increasing  amount  of  professional  competence 
will  nevertheless  continue.  The  Carnegie  (Pierson)  re- 
port and  some  of  our  interviews  note  this,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  profes- 
sional  skills   in  the   advertising  labor  market   as   the 
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advertising  business  grows  to  the  levels  forecast  for  it  in 
the  next  twenty  years.  It  is  also  true  that  a  number  of 
critics  (notably  Dr.  Ernest  Dale,  economist  and  research 
associate,  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Cornell  University,  in  the  July,  1962,  issue 
of  The  Atlantic),  are  beginning  to  point  out  that  the 
current  fashion  for  non-specialization  by  graduate  schools 
of  business  can,  if  carried  to  extremes,  lead  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  "executives  who  can't  manage."  Such  execu- 
tives may  be  unable  to  direct  or  evaluate  the  work  of 
subordinates  and  of  specialists  because  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  special  areas  and  no  criteria  by  which 
to  judge  between  fact  and  opinion,  or  between  unin- 
formed guesswork  and  brilliant  intuition.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  management  can  always  hire  specialists, 
but  who  trains  the  specialists  and  makes  sure  they  are 
available  when  management  wants  them? 

At  the  moment,  the  new  emphasis  on  mathematical 
methods,  linear  programming,  and  electronic  equipment 
is  creating  demand  for  employees  with  a  high  order  of 
specialization  in  statistics,  who  can  organize  work  so  that 
a  computer  can  handle  it.  The  demand  for  persons  with 
this  training  is  obviously  much  broader  than  employment 
in  the  advertising  business  solely,  although  they  are 
being  sought  now  for  work  in  advertising  research  and 
media  operations.  Rather,  these  new  skills  will  probably 
be  applied  more  extensively  in  operations  research  of  the 
whole  area  of  marketing,  influencing  decisions  made 
about  advertising  as  a  component  of  the  total  marketing 
problem.  Quantification  in  advertising  alone  has  decided 
limitations. 

Only  in  graduate  education  for  business  is  the  non- 
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specialization  doctrine  so  evident.  In  the  traditional  lib- 
eral disciplines,  including  economics,  as  well  as  in  the 
professional  schools,  increasing  specialization  is  inherent 
in  graduate  work.  The  opportunity  to  delve  in  depth  into 
some  specific  area  of  knowledge,  to  work  with  a  leading 
scholar  in  a  specialty,  to  engage  in  research  leading  to 
increasing  expertness  in  a  particular  field,  has  long  been 
the  primary  motive  for  graduate  study.  In  education  for 
advertising— for  the  student  with  his  first  degree  in  one 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  for  the  student  who  wants  to  go  on 
to  teaching  or  research — it  is  important  that  there  be 
available  good  courses,  well  taught  by  men  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  advertising  and  devoting  their  best  efforts  to 
teaching  it  well.  Whether  these  are  taught  at  the  graduate 
or  undergraduate  level  is  not  important. 


Part  II 


Specific  Recommendations 


Accreditation 

Undergraduate  programs  in  advertising  have  been  re- 
viewed by  accrediting  bodies  for  many  years.  Schools  of 
journalism  and  communications  are  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism.  ( ACE  J) . 
Schools  of  business  are  registered  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB). 
Standards  for  accreditation  by  ACEJ  appear  to  be  much 
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more  rigorous  than  those  of  AACSB,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  liberal  arts  component  of  the  undergraduate 
degree.  ACE  J  standards  call  for  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  undergraduate  credits  for  the  first  degree  to  be  in  the 
liberal  arts  disciplines,  while  AACSB  standards  permit  as 
little  as  40  per  cent. 

ACEJ  does  not  now  accredit  graduate  programs. 
AACSB  adopted  a  set  of  minimal  standards  for  the 
Master's  degree  which  has  been  severely  criticized  in  the 
Ford  Foundation  (Gordon  and  Howell)  report.  So  much 
dissatisfaction  with  AACSB  standards  exists  among  ad- 
vertising faculty  members  that  Professor  Milton  E.  Gross 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  has  suggested  that  all  ad- 
vertising programs,  wherever  located,  be  accredited  by 
ACEJ. 

We  recommend  that  AACSB  review  its  standards  in 
the  light  of  the  recommendations  for  strengthening  them- 
set  forth  in  the  Ford  Foundation  report. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  ACEJ  develop  and  pre- 
sent  to  its  members  for  approval  standards  of  accredita- 
tion for  graduate  programs  in  advertising. 

We  further  recommend  that  A  AAA  enter  into  active 
participation  in  the  ACEJ  accreditation  program,  both  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  While  associations 
of  publishers  and  broadcasters  have  participated  in  this 
program  since  its  inception,  the  AAAA  has  not  done  so 
except  by  occasional  and  personal  consultation  by  indi- 
viduals whose  agencies  are  members.  Full  and  official 
cooperation  by  the  AAAA  in  this  important  area  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  relationship  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness to  academic  programs. 
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Support  for  Students  and  Teachers 

The  study  of  advertising  at  the  graduate  level  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  attracting  a  high  calibre  of  student  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  While 
funds  for  graduate  study  are  readily  available  in  most 
academic  fields,  relatively  few  stipends  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  advertising.  This  is  particularly  true  for  students 
who  intend  to  make  careers  in  the  teaching  of  advertising 
or  in  research.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  so  little  research 
in  advertising  has  been  done  at  the  universities,  since 
much  research  in  other  fields  is  done  by  students  sup- 
ported by  doctoral  fellowships.  It  is  also  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  beginning  teachers  of  economics  or  marketing 
are  much  better  prepared  than  many  beginning  teachers 
of  advertising — the  former  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  active  research  in  preparing  their  dissertations,  and 
there  are  more  of  them  because  of  the  financial  support. 

We  recommend  that  the  AAAA,  its  individual  mem- 
bers, leading  advertisers,  and  media  enter  actively  into 
providing  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, as  a  means  of  attracting  the  best  students  to  careers 
in  advertising  and  in  the  teaching  of  advertising.  Such 
fellowships  need  not  be  large  in  dollars — $2,200  to 
$2,500  per  year  is  a  typical  stipend  for  graduate  students 
in  other  fields.  It  is  more  important  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  number  of  such  scholarships  than  more 
dollars  per  scholarship. 

We  recommend  that  individual  member  agencies  of  the 
AAAA  investigate  the  successful  advertising  internship 
programs  of  Chicago  and  Detroit  agencies.  Expanding 
this  valuable  phase  of  "in-service"  education  can  greatly 
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enhance  the  value  of  the  student's  academic  program 
and  attract  more  good  students  to  advertising. 

We  recommend  that  research  grants  to  active  teachers 
of  advertising  be  made  available  through  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  AAA  A.  Such  grants  could  provide 
teachers  with  released  time  for  research,  for  organizing 
the  existing  body  of  knowledge  about  advertising,  for  de- 
veloping new  research  methods  and  instruments  specifi- 
cally designed  for  advertising,  and  for  research  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences  specifically  adapted  to  advertising 
problems,  as  well  as  basic  research,  not  narrowly  con- 
fined to  advertising  but  including  the  role  and  effect  of 
advertising  in  the  marketing  and  economic  structure  and 
the  impact  of  advertising  upon  society  as  a  whole. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  program  of  summer 
fellowships  for  advertising  teachers,  initiated  by  the  Chi- 
cago Council  of  the  A  AAA,  be  continued  and  that  other 
regional  councils  of  the  A  AAA,  particularly  the  Eastern 
Region,  inaugurate  and  support  such  a  program.  The 
great  benefits  of  this  program  in  the  teaching  of  adver- 
tising are  already  evident  at  many  universities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 


Organizing  a  Body  of  Knowledge 

While  this  report  was  in  preparation,  two  new  develop- 
ments, one  proposed  and  one  now  in  being,  took  place 
which  hold  the  prospect  of  significant  improvement  in 
organizing  additional  materials  about  advertising  for  use 
in  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  proposal  for  a  AAAA  Informa- 
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tion  Center,  the  first  of  ten  items  presented  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  AAAA  in  March,  1962,  by  its  chairman, 
Marion  Harper,  Jr.  (Mr.  Harper  is  also  chairman  of 
Interpublic,  Inc.,  New  York).  In  his  address,  Mr.  Harper 
defined  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  AAAA  Informa- 
tion Center  as  follows: 

"This  would  be  designed  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
source  of  facts  about  advertising  and  the  agency  business. 
It  could  initiate  and  organize  research  projects — chiefly 
at  universities  and  graduate  business  schools;  and  con- 
duct a  publication  activity,  speakers'  bureau,  and  a  cor- 
respondence section.  It  would  develop  such  an  authorita- 
tive character  that  anyone  wanting  information  about 
advertising  and  the  agency  business  would  consult  it. 

"The  work  of  the  center  would  not  be  an  exercise  in 
whitewashing  of  advertising  offenses.  It  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing activity  of  self-knowledge  and  self-revelation.  It 
would  be  a  combination  of  research  center  and  publish- 
ing house.  Its  research  activity  would  concentrate  on  the 
economic  and  social  impact  of  advertising  and  would  not 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  Advertising  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

"The  AAAA's  Center  might  be  directed  preferably  by 
a  research-oriented  educator  whose  personal  stature 
would  give  him  easy  access  to  centers  of  opinion-informa- 
tion. He  would  report  directly  to  the  president  of  the 
AAAA.  He  would  be  empowered,  in  consultation  with 
a  AAAA  committee,  to  conduct  specific  activities  with- 
out continuous  clearance  by  the  AAAA's  membership. 

"The  center  would  represent  a  deliberate  effort  of  the 
AAAA  to  invest  in  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
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vertising  business  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  itself." 
(Advertising  Age,  July  2,  1962) 

Mr.  Harper  further  proposed  that  "the  AAAA  might 
consider  a  program  of  awards  for  case  histories  that 
would  build  up  the  literature  of  advertising  for  teaching 
and  training.  Awards  would  go  to  advertisers  who  could 
best  document  accountability  in  the  use  of  advertising — 
relating  specific  results  to  specific  objectives.  A  by-prod- 
uct of  this  activity  could  be  an  annual  book  of  case  his- 
tories. 

"ANA's  Project  X  and  the  recent  study  of  advertising 
results  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  re- 
flect management's  increasing  interest  in  auditing  their 
advertising  programs.  The  studies  also  reflect  a  trend  of 
advertisers  away  from  the  close-to-the-vest  secrecy  of 
years  past — at  least  to  the  point  of  showing  the  general 
facts  of  their  advertising  experience." 

We  strongly  support  Mr.  Harper 's  recommendations 
and  urge  that  they  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  development,  already  under  way,  is  the 
formation  of  the  new  Marketing  Science  Institute  of 
which  Dr.  Wendell  R.  Smith  is  president.  Charter  spon- 
sors of  the  Institute  include  twenty-nine  leading  corpora- 
tions, each  contributing  $20,000  a  year  for  a  five-year 
period  to  start  the  work  of  the  Institute.  Thomas  B. 
McCabe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Scott  Paper  Company, 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Smith  has  defined  the  objectives  of  the  Institute  as  work- 
ing toward  "the  advancement  of  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency in  marketing  by  conducting  research  and  educa- 
tional activity  designed  1 )  to  contribute  to  the  emergence 
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of  a  more  definitive  science  of  marketing,  and  2)  to  stim- 
ulate increased  application  of  scientific  techniques  to  the 
understanding  and  solving  of  current  marketing  prob- 
lems. Institute  emphasis  will  be  upon  creative,  original 
thinking  rather  than  on  the  organizing  and  reporting  of 
available  material,  although,  of  course,  pertinent  mate- 
rial will  be  reviewed  intensively." 

The  first  three  base-line  study  areas  defined  by  Dr. 
Smith  include  analysis  of  recent  trends  in  organization 
and  function  of  marketing  institutions  concerned  with  the 
distribution  of  goods;  analysis  of  criteria  influencing  allo- 
cation of  marketing  effort  and  expense  among  available 
marketing  tools,  such  as  personal  selling,  advertising,  and 
sales  promotion;  and  analysis  of  marketing  developments 
in  international  markets. 

We  applaud  the  formation  of  the  Institute  and  urge  a 
program  of  full  cooperation  between  the  Institute  and  the 
universities  where  the  research  findings  and  publications 
of  the  Institute  can  be  put  to  work  in  the  classroom. 


Establishment  of  Professorial  Chairs 
of  Advertising  Research 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  two  Professorial 
Chairs  of  Advertising  Research.  One  of  these  should  be 
in  an  eastern  university.  The  other  should  be  in  a  mid- 
western  university. 

One  of  these  chairs  should  be  occupied  by  a  sociologist 
or  social  scientist  who  is  oriented  to  advertising  and  mar- 
keting. The  other  should  be  occupied  by  a  psychologist 
of  like  orientation. 
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Each  chair  should  operate  with  a  well-balanced  ad- 
visory committee  of  five  (one  member  of  which  should  be 
a  consumer  representative)  chosen  from  one  of  the  more 
active  consumer  organizations. 

Preferably  these  chairs  should  be  jointly  supported,  as 
is  the  Advertising  Council,  by  advertising  agencies, 
media,  and  advertisers.  If  this  proves  not  feasible,  one 
or  both  could  be  financed  by  the  AAAA. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chairs  should  contribute  greatly 
toward  building  and  disseminating  a  well-organized  body 
of  knowledge  about  advertising.  The  occupants  of  these 
chairs  would,  in  addition  to  doing  or  directing  research 
of  their  own,  encourage,  originate,  and  disseminate  re- 
search done  by  others.  They  would  keep  in  close  touch 
with  such  research  organizations  as  the  recently  estab- 
lished Marketing  Science  Institute,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Research),  and 
the  American  Marketing  Association,  and  act  as  feeders 
of  the  newest  in  advertising  research  to  the  universities. 
These  chairs  would  add  both  knowledge  and  prestige  to 
advertising,  particularly  in  academic  circles. 

It  is  very  important  that  advertising  teachers  and  re- 
searchers be  given  a  much  broader  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  the  social  sciences  and  advertising. 

Human  behavior  and  human  responses  to  situations  are 
the  foundation  of  all  mass  communications.  All  work 
being  done  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  economics,  psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  and  even  anthropology  contributes  to  the 
understanding  of  people,  their  social  environment,  and 
their  behavior.  Markets  are  merely  people  with  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  desire  to  use  it. 

Advertising  men  do  not  often  enough  understand  the 
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power  they  direct  nor  the  responsibility  that  power  car- 
ries with  it.  They  make  too  many  mistakes — and  they 
apologize  for  them  too  often — thus  encouraging  the 
sadistic  flagellation  of  advertising,  by  critics  not  fully  in- 
formed, as  the  whipping-boy  for  all  the  sins  of  modern 
society.  The  image  of  advertising  may  need  improving, 
but  mere  publicity  and  public  relations  programs  designed 
to  influence  educators,  economists,  or  the  public  have 
been  ill-conceived,  poorly  executed,  and  almost  disastrous 
in  their  results.  Sound  and  well-executed  research,  di- 
rected by  able  and  qualified  teachers,  would  create  a  far 
more  favorable  impression  in  the  academic  world.  The 
greater  the  understanding  of  advertising,  its  place  as  a 
social  and  economic  force,  its  responsible  use  as  a  mar- 
keting instrument,  and  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic which  responds  to  it,  the  better  advertising  will  assume 
its  true  role  in  our  society.  The  place  to  start  achieving 
this  objective  is  on  the  university  campus. 


APPENDIX 


Professor  Reed  had  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  a 
committee  of  professors  of  advertising  in  other  universi- 
ties. Each  has  carefully  read  Professor  Reed's  manuscript, 
and  with  his  concurrence,  the  comments  are  appended 
to  this  report. 

[i] 

Professor  Philip  Ward  Burton 
Chairman,  Advertising  Department 
Syracuse  University 

It  seems  clear  from  the  report  that  hope  for  the  continued 
teaching  of  advertising  at  the  graduate  level  lies  with  the 
schools  of  journalism  that  are  not  offering  exclusively  grad- 
uate programs. 

Here  at  Syracuse  we  have  done  much  soul-searching  in 
deciding  whether  it  is  better  for  a  student  to  stay  another  year 
while  doing  graduate  work  in  advertising,  or  to  learn  on  the 
job  and  forget  graduate  work. 

Our  answer  is  that  it  depends  upon  the  student  and  his  ob- 
jectives. If  a  student  wants  to  spend  the  year  loading  up  on 
advertising  courses  alone,  we  think  he  is  wasting  time.  We 
would  rather  see  him  spend  the  year  in  the  field. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  only  to  take  the  core  grad- 
uate advertising  courses  and  plans  to  acquire  knowledge  that 
will  help  him  in  attaining  a  well  thought  out  objective,  then 
we  will  probably  approve  his  decision  to  stay  in  the  Univer- 
sity for  another  year.  Supposing,  for  example,  our  hypotheti- 
cal student  were  seriously  interested  in  research.  In  addition 
to  the  few  required  graduate  advertising  courses,  he  would 
plan  to  stress  the  behavioral  sciences,  statistics,  and  other 
useful  and  demanding  areas.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (or 
more)  we  would  feel  that  he  would  have  acquired  back- 
ground that  the  oft-referred-to  "on  the  job"  training  could 
not  possibly  have  furnished  him  in  the  year,  or  a  much  longer 
period. 

Quite  striking  to  me  in  Dr.  Reed's  report  is  the  lofty  atti- 
tude of  the  exclusively  graduate  schools  toward  a  12  billion 
dollar  industry.  The  obsession  with  the  case  method  (which 
I  approve  within  limits)  and  the  teaching  of  advertising  from 
the  top  management  level  comes  out  strongly  in  the  report. 
Since  the  success  or  failure  of  a  number  of  businesses  is 
strongly  affected  by  how  the  advertising  is  handled,  we  must 
agree  that  top  management  is  certainly  important  in  adver- 
tising decision  making.  Since  it  is  so  important  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  top  management  know  something  of  the  funda- 
mentals and  yes — even  techniques — of  advertising  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  advertising  decisions.  This  starting  out  at 
the  "top  management"  level  of  advertising  decision  making 
has  always  had  certain  overtones  of  unreality  to  me. 

Exclusively  graduate  schools  are  fond,  too,  of  the  term 
"marketing  mix."  Advertising  is  always  described  by  people 
who  use  the  term  as  merely  a  part  of  the  "mix."  They  are 
right,  of  course.  Where  those  of  us  in  advertising  teaching 
part  ways  is  in  the  minor  role  that  is  often  attributed  to  adver- 
tising by  the  advocates  of  marketing's  importance.  We  don't 
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mind  being  a  part  of  marketing  but  we  want  to  be  considered 
an  important  part  of  marketing  and  we  want  it  understood 
that  there's  much  to  learn  about  advertising — and  much  of 
this  learning  can  be  acquired  in  good  graduate  advertising 
programs. 

[H] 

Professor  John  W.  Crawford 
Chairman,  Department  of  Advertising 
College  of  Communication  Arts 
Michigan  State  University 

I  think  the  great  value  of  this  report  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
scientious reporting  job  reflecting  accurately  the  opinions  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  talked  and  the  attitudes  of  the  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  are  connected. 

I  must  confess  a  feeling  of  concern  that  the  exclusively 
graduate  schools  of  business  propose  to  concentrate  so  en- 
tirely upon  the  theoretical  aspects  of  management.  This  to 
me  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  in  meeting 
the  obligations  of  its  training  function.  While  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  a  student  to  work  from  the  general  to  the  specific 
after  he  gets  on  the  job,  this  is  not  the  only  method  of  prob- 
lem solving,  and  to  ignore  the  others  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
confession  of  weakness. 

The  other  thing  that  impresses  me  is  how  much  could  be 
done  for  so  little  money  to  improve  the  materials  available 
for  the  teaching  of  advertising  and  to  support  the  bright  stu- 
dents who  want  to  go  ahead  in  this  field  as  their  chosen  ca- 
reer. 
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[HI] 

Professor  Daniel  S.  Warner 
School  of  Communications 
University  of  Washington 

First,  I  am  happy  to  see  the  A.A.A.A.  make  this  start  to 
inform  themselves  about  what  is  taking  place  in  advertising 
education  at  university  level.  No  organization  is  in  a  better 
position  to  help  improve  what  is  being  done,  and  no  organiza- 
tion, certainly,  has  a  greater  stake  in  it.  I  believe  that  the 
A.A.A.A.  must  assume  responsibility  for  professional  leader- 
ship in  this  area  at  national  level,  rather  than  letting  it  rest 
with  their  councils  or  regional  organizations. 

Second,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Dr.  Reed  saw  fit  to 
expand  his  exploration  beyond  the  specific  limitation  of  grad- 
uate courses,  and  include  discussion  of  the  role  of  under- 
graduate instruction.  Whether  we  consider  graduate  educa- 
tion in  the  "professional"  concept  or  in  that  of  the 
non-professional  academic  discipline,  it  seems  to  me  that 
graduate  programs  lacking  a  strong  undergraduate  founda- 
tion in  the  same  field  as  well  as  allied  fields  are  rare  indeed. 
Moreover,  many  courses  offered  at  graduate  level  can  be 
mastered  at  undergraduate  level  without  interfering  with 
either  the  coordination  between  marketing  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  mentioned  on  page  2,  or  at  high  level  of  liberal  arts 
content.  It  seems  strange  to  expect  much  motivation  toward 
graduate  study  in  advertising  from  students  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  is  limited  to  generalized  criticism  of  its 
social  and  moral  values.  So  I  hope  the  A.A.A.A.  will  carry 
out  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Reed. 

And  I  concur,  at  least  in  principle,  with  the  summary  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  report.  Whether  accrediting  of 
all  advertising  courses  is  done  by  the  A.C.D.J.  or  not,  I  be- 
lieve the  A.A.A.A.  should  not  only  participate,  but  should 
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take  the  leadership  in  this  effort,  even  to  the  extent  of  offi- 
cially designating  college  and  university  curricula  as  "ac- 
credited" or  "approved"  by  the  A.A.A.A. 


[IV] 

Professor  Howard  K.  Nixon 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Columbia  University 

1.  This  study  had  the  misfortune — or  the  great  good  luck — 
to  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  teaching  of  advertising  and  of 
all  business  subjects  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  For  some 
half-century  the  schools  have  been  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  very  slippery  problem.  How  do  you  train  men  and 
women  for  business?  Roughly  three  generations  of  peda- 
gogues have  been  floundering  around,  trying  to  get  the 
wagon  rolling,  while  the  onlookers  on  the  bank  have  cheered 
or  jeered  as  impulse  dictated.  It  has  been  pretty  confused 
and  frustrating  and  exciting. 

Just  now  the  strong  wing  in  business  education  is  toward 
generalization  and  away  from  specialization.  By  and  large 
this  trend  caught  the  teachers,  including  those  concerned  with 
advertising,  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  with- 
draw quickly  and  gracefully.  The  traditional  complaint  has 
been  that  instructors  are  impractical,  too  much  concerned 
with  abstractions.  To  meet  this  criticism  they  over-compen- 
sated, concerning  themselves  too  much  with  technical  triviali- 
ties. The  new  demand  for  breadth  and  unspecialization  finds 
teachers  generally  unprepared.  How  do  you  generalize  about 
such  a  concrete  thing  as  advertising  and  yet  say  something 
worth  saying?  The  obvious  answer  is  to  analyze  functions, 
discover  principles.  This  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  but 
there  is  an  inevitable  time  lag.  Exercising  all  reasonable  speed 
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it  will  take  another  generation  of  teachers  to  make  anything 
approaching  a  complete  transition.  And  this  assumes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  industry. 
The  home  team  needs  all  of  the  support  called  for  in  this  re- 
port, and  more. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  more  clearly  understood  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  area  of  instruction  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  any  well-organized  school  of  business  involves  a  com- 
plicated balancing  of  economic  and  educational  factors.  All 
schools  must  pay  some  attention  to  the  demand  for  their 
product,  but  only  the  weak  schools  operate  on  this  material 
basis  alone.  For  all  of  them  the  area  of  advertising  presents 
a  troublesome  problem.  Clearly  it  is  a  subject  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  significance.  Here  a  handful  of  individuals, 
given  the  leverage  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  annually  for 
employers  and  clients,  exerts  tremendous  influence.  Obviously 
the  proper  training  of  such  influentials  is  important  and  to 
claim  or  admit  that  this  is  a  closed  area  for  formal  instruc- 
tion is  to  suggest  that  the  whole  concept  of  schools  of  busi- 
ness is  fallacious.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  intelligently  op- 
erated institution  would  overlook  or  minimize  this  field  of 
study.  On  the  other  hand  these  considerations  must  be  set 
over  against  the  fact  that  the  advertising  industry  by  its  very 
nature  is  not  prepared  to  absorb  more  than  a  few  hundred 
newcomers  each  year.  The  market  for  the  services  of  grad- 
uates simply  does  not  justify  the  widespread  offering  of 
elaborate  programs  of  study  in  this  subject.  This  is  the  tough 
reality  to  which  both  educators  and  business  men  must  ad- 
just. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come  is  fairly  apparent.  Most  grad- 
uate schools  of  business  will  recognize  that  advertising  exists 
and  that  it  is  important  and  they  will  make  some  token  ges- 
ture toward  the  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If  the  importance 
assigned  to  the  area  is  left  exclusively  to  the  play  of  supply 
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and  demand  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  many  schools  the  op- 
eration will  not  be  anything  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  here  that 
public  spirited  advertising  men  have  a  chance  to  give  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  a  tremendous  boost.  The  procedure 
is  very  simple.  Merely  make  it  possible  for  the  leading  schools 
to  attract  and  hold  really  superior  teachers  of  advertising. 
This  is  all  that  really  matters.  A  group  of  really  competent 
individuals  could  change  the  image  of  advertising  on  campus 
and  exert  great  influence  in  the  business  world. 
3.  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  the  chief  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  advertising  in  schools  of  business  should  be  to  give 
future  excutives  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  train- 
ing of  technicians  is  a  secondary  consideration.  In  the  main, 
neither  the  educators  nor  the  practitioners  have  yet  grasped 
this  concept.  Its  even  limited  acceptance  may  well  be  the 
most  important  outcome  of  this  study. 


[V] 

Professor  C.  H.  Sandage 

Head  of  Department  of  Advertising 

University  of  Illinois 

Professors  Reed  and  Crawford  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  in  their  report  on  advertising  education  at  the 
graduate  level.  Their  report  should  help  college  administrators 
who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  programs  in  ad- 
vertising education,  and  should  be  of  value  to  advertising 
practitioners  who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
future  manpower  for  the  advertising  industry. 

Its  major  contribution  may  be  as  a  foundation  from  which 
more  intensive  studies  are  made  and  as  a  stimulant  for  wide- 
spread thinking  on  the  part  of  both  educators  and  prac- 
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titioners.  The  researchers  recognize  the  need  for  more  inten- 
sive research  on  the  subject,  and  so  recommend. 

The  section  of  the  report  that  deals  with  specific 
recommendations  is  particularly  impressive.  It  is  obviously 
in  that  section  that  they  speak  as  educators,  and  that  may  be 
why  it  was  particularly  appealing  to  me.  Practitioners,  how- 
ever, who  read  the  report  should  recognize  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  an  educator  is  to  help  light  the  way  to  progress 
in  his  area  of  special  concern  but  that  he  is  often  handicapped 
in  performing  this  function  by  lack  of  both  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support. .  I  would  hope  that  practitioners  would  give 
special  attention  to  the  Reed  and  Crawford  recommendations, 
and  that  advertising  educators  will  stand  ready  to  enhance 
their  contributions  as  additional  support  is  forthcoming. 


Ut 


In  their  report  on  "The  Teaching  of  Advertising  at  the  Graduate  Level,"  Professor 
Vergil  Reed  and  John  Crawford  present  some  straightforward  recommendations  that  wi 
undoubtedly  provoke  lively  discussion.  They  note,  for  example,  the  widespread  di< 
satisfaction  among  advertising  professors  with  accreditation  standards  adopted  by  th 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB)  and  recommend  the 
the  American  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism  — working  with  the  4  A's  —  develo 
new  norms.  Member  deans  in  the  AACSB  may  be  expected  to  take  critical  note  c 
this  proposal. 

The  authors  chide  the  advertising  fraternity  itself  for  not  developing  case  historic 
that  would  build  a  body  of  literature  in  advertising  theory  and  urge  that  steps  be  take 
immediately  to  correct  this  deficiency.  In  advocating  the  establishment  of  two  profe< 
soriai  Chairs  of  Advertising  Research,  the  authors  boldly  indicate  a  geographical  prefe. 
ence  by  suggesting  that  one  of  these  should  be  at  an  eastern  university  and  the  othe 
at  a  midwestern  institution. 

One  of  their  final  observations  needs  emphasis:  "Advertising  men  do  not  oftet 
enough  understand  the  power  they  direct  nor  the  responsibility  that  power  carrie 
with  it."  This  a  powerful  indictment  — and  an  equally  powerful  challenge! 


COLUMBIA  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

New  York  City 
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